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"We soon see the figures of the pilgrims coming into 
clearer outlines before the poet's eye, and representing 
as a body all the gradations of english society, with the 
exception of the very highest and very lowest orders." 

Ten Brink. 



"The Romance of the Rose — that singui.ar and marvel- 
lous POEM, WHICH, IN ITS TWO VERY DISSIMILAR PARTS, IS 
TYPICAL, IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE, OF THE CULTURE OF THE 



VANISHING MIDDLE AGES." 



Ten Brink. 







INTRODUCTION 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

— The Canterbury Tales are well known as being 

^7 Chaucer's greatest work ; and the General Prologue 

. or Introduction to them is certainly one of the most 

important pieces in our English Literature. Students 

of English history must sometimes be weary of reading 

^ the accounts of wars, battles, and political events, and 

^ must feel that they would gladly accept something 

i somewhat different, that would illustrate the general 

s^ social condition of the people, and show what manner 

^ of men they were. And, as regards the time of 

^k Richard the Second, at any rate, precisely such a 

sketch as is most desirable is exhibited in clear and 

Cv decided strokes by a master hand ; such a revelation 

as might scarcely have been hoped for. In this 

splendid production of a truly dramatic genius the 

exact portraits of the chief types of our ancestors are 

shown, and are made to live once more almost before 

our eyes. The chief personages connected with the 
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church are represented by the Monk, the Friar, the 
Pardoner, and the Parson ; and by the Prioress, who 
was accompanied by the Nun (her chaplain) and by 
three Priests. With these we may further take account 
of the Clerk of Oxford, who had received an education 
fitting him for a clerical position, although he had not 
as yet obtained a benefice. The other learned pro- 
fessions are represented by the Sergeant-at-Law and 
the Summoner, skilled respectively in the civil and 
ecclesiastical law; and by the Doctor of Physic. 
The profession of arms is represented by the experi- 
enced Knight and his young son the Squire, accompanied 
by the squire's Yeoman, one of the famous English 
archers whose arrows were dreaded for their swift 
delivery and deadly accuracy. The various civil and 
mercantile employments are represented by Chaucer 
himself, who was a Comptroller of the Wool Customs 
and of the Petty Customs for the important port of 
London; the Shipman or Sailor, from the port of 
Dartmouth ; the Merchant, who was well versed in 
foreign trade, by other tradesmen who remained at 
home, and by men connected with agriculture. 
Amongst these tradesmen we are particularly intro- 
duced to the Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the Weaver, 
the Dyer, the Tapestry-maker or Upholsterer, and 



the Wife (or widow) of Bath, who was a maker of 
cloth. There is also a Manciple, or purveyor of 
provisions for the inns of court, a Miller, and a Cook 
who could make chicken-broth and bake pies for sale. 
Agriculture is represented by the Franklin or sub- 
stantial householder and landowner, the Reeve or 
farm-bailiff, and the Ploughman or small farmer who 
did most of the work himself. A few of these are 
only named, but most of them are described with 
lifelike fidelity. They are said to be assembled 
together in the courtyard of the famous inn in South- 
war k called the Tabard, on the evening of April 16, 
in a year which is not particularised but may be taken 
as not far, either way, from 1387. They were all 
alike bent upon the same object, viz. that of making 
a pilgrimage, in the way so common at that period, to 
the celebrated shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 
Chaucer tells us, in 1. 20, that he happened to be 
staying at the same inn at the very same time, with 
the same object in view ; and that he obtained leave 
to join the company. 

The Tales. — The Host of the Tabard proposes 
that, in order to beguile the tedium of the journey, 
which in those days of bad roads and leisurely travel 

may well have occupied more than three days, each of 
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the pilgrims shall tell two tales on the outward journey 
and two more on their return ; and offers, with their 
ready assent, to accompany them on the way and to 
be the umpire who should regulate the order of the 
tales and appraise their comparative value. Unfortun- 
ately, this extensive scheme proved to be far more 
than the poet could execute ; and instead of finding 
four tales assigned to each of the pilgrims, we never 
have more than one; and even thus, some of the 
pilgrims are not called upon by the Host at all, so 
that we have no tale from the Yeoman, Haber- 
dasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, Tapestry-maker, 
or Ploughman. 

The Number of the Pilgrims. — In 1. 24, 

we are told that the number of the pilgrims was twenty- 
nine, and this seems at first sight to be exclusive of 
Chaucer himself; but the use of "we" in I. 29 
perhaps allows us to include him, as we must certainly 
do if we are to reconcile Chaucer's estimate with that 
of the number of the personages described. Even 
thus, the number amounts to thirty-one, owing to the 
mention of the " three Priests " in 1. 164. As to this 
item, there seems to be some mistake or alteration, 
because we afterwards find a tale recounted by " the 
Nun's priest," as if there were but one such priest, and 
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not three ; and with this reduction in the number we 
obtain twenty-nine ; inclusive, as was said, of the poet 
himself. The fact is, simply, that the Canterbury Tales 
were never completed, so that no final revision of them 
was possible ; and hence several inconsistencies can be 
found in them in various places, which can neither be 
explained nor can be fairly said to be explicable. 

It is further important to notice that we find amongst 
the tales one assigned to the Canon's Yeoman, who is 
not mentioned in the Prologue at all. For he did not 
accompany the pilgrims all the way from Southwark, 
but joined them on the way, apparently upon the fourth 
and last morning of their journey. 

Order of the Tales. — It has been explained that 
none of the pilgrims has more than one tale assigned to 
him, and that seven of them tell no tale at all. Hence 
the number of existing tales is only twenty -two ; or, 
including that of the Canon's Yeoman, twenty- three. 
Even of these, two are unfinished, viz. the Tales of 
the Cook and the Squire. Some of the tales are grouped 
together by help of connecting lines ; and the various 
groups thus formed appear in at least four different 
orders in the numerous different MSS. 

According to a new investigation recently made by 
myself as to « The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales," 
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I find that the oldest arrangement appears to be that 

in the Petworth MS. and those of the same type ; the 

second arrangement, that in the Corpus and Lansdowne 

MSS. ; and the third, that in the Harleian MS. All 

these trial-arrangements seem to have proceeded from 

Chaucer himself. We also meet with a fourth 

arrangement, viz. that in the Ellesmere MS. and others 

of the same type ; but this appears to be unauthorised. 

However, it differs but slightly from that in the 

Harleian scheme, which may be taken as the standard 

one and authoritative. 

If we thus accept the Harleian MS. as being our 

best guide, the right order of the twenty-three existing 

tales, as far as they can be said to be arranged, is as 

follows; in eight disconnected groups. i. The 

Prologue; Knight, Miller, Reeve, Cook. 2. Man of 

Law. 3. Wife of Bath, Friar, Sumnour. 4, Clerk, 

Merchant, Squire, Franklin. 5. Second Nun, Canon's 

Yeoman. 6. Doctor, Pardoner. 7. Shipman, Prioress, 

Sir Thopas, Melibeus, Monk, Nun's Priest. 8. 

Manciple, Parson. The number of tales in this list 

appears to be twenty-four instead of twenty-three, but 

it must be borne in mind that Sir Thopas and Melibeus 

count as only one, because they are Chaucer's own 

contribution to the set ; and he explains that the Host 
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interrupted and practically rejected the Tale of Sir 
Thopas, so that it went for nothing, and Chancer had 
to contribute the Tale of Melibeus in addition to it, 
before he was released from his duty. 

Notes. — A few Notes on the words and phrases 
occurring in the Prologue that most require explanation 
are appended at pp. 1 55-160; but it should be re- 
membered that it is a piece of literature which admits 
of copious annotation and indeed of frequent and 
minute study. A much fuller commentary, extending 
to 59 pages, is given in the fifth volume of my complete 
edition of Chaucer's Works, published at Oxford in 
1 894 ; and, in a shorter form, in my separate edition 
of Chaucer's Prologue. 

The Romaunt of the Rose. — Chaucer himself 

informs us that he translated the celebrated Old French 

poem entitled Le Roman de la Rose ; as will be seen 

by consulting his Prologue to the Legend of Good 

Women. It so happens that a Middle English version 

of parts of it has been preserved, with the title of 

The Romaunt of the Rose. A careful study of this 

version reveals the fact that it is not homogeneous 

throughout, but is readily divisible unto three separate 

parts, which may be called Fragments A, B, and C. 

Of these, Fragment B is remarkable for being written 
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in a Northern dialect, and exhibiting a different system 
of pronunciation from the rest, as shown by the rhymes 
employed, and a different use of grammatical inflexions ; 
and it is at once obvious that it has been used to form 
a continuation of Fragment A at the point where 
the latter suddenly breaks off, at 1. 1705, in the 
middle of a sentence ; no doubt because no more of it 
could be found in the MS. which preserved a part of 
it. Fragment B, being in a Northern dialect (as has 
already been said) is expressed in language very 
different from that employed by Chaucer, and could 
not have emanated from him ; whereas Fragment A 
agrees with his language and rhythm very closely, and 
may fairly be accepted as being a genuine portion of 
his work. At the end of Fragment B there is a great 
gap in the English version, as no less than 5547 lines 
of the French original are here missing. Indeed, 
Fragment C is quite independent of the preceding 
Fragments, and is practically complete in itself, as it 
translates a portion of Le Roman which may be con- 
sidered as an episode, being well marked off from all 
that precedes and follows. Its language and rhythm 
approach much more nearly to Chaucer than those of 
Fragment B, yet not sufficiently so to enable us to 

attribute it to him. The question is one of some 
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difficulty and has been frequently discussed ; but the 
net result is that, whilst we may fairly attribute to 
Chaucer the first 1 705 lines, containing Fragment A, 
we must hesitate to do so as regards Fragment C. 
Fragment B is of course not his, but is due to one 
who imitated his ways to a certain extent ; indeed, a 
not extravagant guess is that which proposes to 

! [\ attribute it to James I. of Scotland, the author of The 

King' 8 Quair. In the present volume I assume the 

, correctness of these results, and give a modern English 

rendering of Fragment A, or lines 1-1705; adding 
a few lines from Fragment B in order to conclude the 
unfinished sentence and to complete the sense up to 
that point. We should remember that Chaucer's work, 
as a translator of the French * Roman,' was under- 
taken at an early period in his life, and that the French 
poem profoundly influenced his verse. In many 
passages we may trace its inspiration ; and I give by 
way of example an instance which occurs even in so 
mature a composition of his as The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales itself. In the original French 
' Roman,' as edited by Meon, a passage occurs (at 1. 
1 36 1 2, &c.) which may be literally translated as 
follows: — "and [she] takes good care not to wet 
her fingers up to the joints in broth, nor to have her 
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lips anointed with soups, or garlic, or fat flesh, nor to 
heap up too many or too large morsels and put them in 
her mouth. She touches with the tips of her fingers 
the morsel which she hastens to moisten with the 
sauce . . . and lifts her mouthful warily, so that no 
drop of the soup . . . may fall on her breast. And so 
daintily she contrives to drink, as not to sprinkle a drop 
upon herself . . . she ought to wipe her lip so well, 
as not to permit any grease to stay there, at least upon 
her upper lip." It is obvious that lines 127-136 of 
the Prologue, in the description of the Prioress at p. 7, 
is nothing but a neat epitome, in English verse, of this 
identical passage. 

Le Roman de la Rose. — The original French 
poem is one of portentous length, extending to more 
than 22,000 lines. Moreover, it was composed by 
two distinct authors, men of very different tempera- 
ments, named respectively Guillaume de L orris and 
Jean de Meun. The former, Guillaume de L orris, 
wrote the first 4070 lines, and must have died young. 
After his death, it was continued by Jean de Meun. 
These two authors differed widely in their modes 
of thought. The latter — with whom Fragment A 
has nothing to do— was of a keen, earnest, and satir- 
ical turn of mind, who meant his work to be seriously 
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effective. But Guillaume de L orris was of a moie 
fanciful and romantic disposition. His object, as the 
translation shows, was to write an allegorical love- 
poem, in which the loved one was represented as a 
Rose in a beautiful garden, which the lover desired 
to pluck, but was much hindered in his attempt by 
various allegorical personages, such as Danger, Shame, 
Jealousy, and Fear, though assisted by others, such as 
Fair Reception, Frankness, and Pity. I here give 
a brief argument of the poem, as far as the end of 
Fragment A. 

Argument of Le Roman de la Rose. — The 

poem opens with a discussion of the nature of dreams 
(11. 1-20). The author has a remarkable dream, 
which he proposes to relate (21-40). He dedicates 
his poem to an unnamed lady (41-48). He dreams 
that it is in the month of May, when flowers are 
renewed and the birds sing gladly (49-89). He 
thought that he arose at dawn, and wandered beside 
a stream till he arrived at a Garden, enclosed all round 
with a wall (90-1 39). The Garden- wall was adorned 
with sculptures and paintings, representing various alle- 
gorical personages, all female, viz. Hate, Felony 
(Baseness), Villainy (Churlishness), Greediness, 

Avarice, Envy, Sorrow, Old Age, Hypocrisy and 
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Poverty (147-474.). Id the course of the description 
of Old Age, a digression upon Time is, not very 
artistically, introduced (369-394) ; for it interrupts 
the delineation. The dreamer is very anxious to 
enter the Garden, but can find no entrance; at last, 
however, he sees a small door, fastened (475-530). 
He knocks long at the door, till it is opened by the 
portress named Idleness, who is described (531-644). 
The Garden is like a paradise, filled with singing birds 
and affording every delight (645-728). It is pre- 
sided over by Sir Mirth, who had in his train Dame 
Gladness, a lady named Courtesy, and many others 
who delighted in dancing (729-816). The dancers 
are described, especially Sir Mirth, Dame Gladness 
his lover, Cupid or the God of Love, Sweet-Coun- 
tenance, a bachelor who carried two bows and ten 
arrows, a lady named Beauty and other ladies named 
Riches, Bounty, Liberty, Courtesy, Idleness (already 
mentioned above), and Youth (817-1308). After 
watching the dancers and even joining in the dance, 
the dreamer proceeds to examine the Garden, especi- 
ally noting the many various and beautiful trees 
(1309- 1 408); the fresh wells and many flowers 
( 1 409-1 444) ; and observing that Cupid followed 
him closely everywhere (1 445-1 454). At last he 
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rested under a pine-tree, beneath which was the well 
of Narcissus, whose story is told (145 5-1 542 ) . The 
properties of this enchanted well are described ( 1 543- 
1648). As he gazes into the well, the dreamer sees 
the reflexion of a Rose-tree, full of beautiful Roses 
(1649- 1 690). One Rose-bud in particular draws 
his attention, and he desires to pluck it ; but it is so 
set round with nettles, thorns, and briars that he 
cannot reach it (1691-1714J. 

Chaucer's part in the translation ends at 1. 1705; 
the sentence (as he left it) being incomplete. 

Allegorical Descriptions. — Before concluding 

this brief notice, it is worth while to point out that the 
numerous descriptions, such as those of Hate, Felony, 
&c, and again of Sir Mirth, Dame Gladness, Sweet- 
Countenance, and the rest, may very well have furnished 
Chaucer with models for his personal descriptions in 
The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, It has already 
been shown (at p. xvii) that ten lines in the description 
of the Prioress are a close transcript from a much later 
passage in the French Roman de la Rose. As an 
instance of merely verbal resemblance, observe that in 
the description of Dame Liberty, 11. 12 15-6, the 
original French has : — 
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" Et si n'ot pas nls d'Orlenois, 
Aincois l'avoit lone et trains;" 

which Chaucer renders by : — 

" Hir nose was wrought at point devys, 
For it was gen til and tretys" 

And if we now turn to his Prologue, 1. 152, we find 
him saying : — 

"Hir nose tretys; hir eyen greye as glas." 

The peculiarity of the comparison lies, of course, 
in the fact of the extreme rarity of occurrence of this 
obsolete word tretys. It represents a Latin form 
tractttiusy and may be explained as meaning 'long 
drawn out.' 

The Minor Poems of Chaucer. — Before 

noticing these, it is necessary to say that Chaucer 

wrote seven poems extending to more than six hundred 

lines, the shortest of these being 699 lines long. 

Their names, in the order of their length, are : — 

The Canterbury Tales ; Troilus and Criseyde ; The 

Legend of Good Women; The House of Fame; 

The Romaunt of the Rose (Fragment A) ; The 

Book of the Duchess ; and The Parliament of Birds. 

He also wrote two works in prose, viz. a translation 

of Boethius ; and a Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
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I here include among the Minor Poems the Com- 
plaint of Anelida (357 lines), and all of lesser length ; 
to the number of twenty. The authenticity of these 
is undoubted, as they are attributed to him on good 
and early external evidence. The only one not 
assigned to him in MSS. is the Ballad Against 
Women Unconstant, which is only found in company 
with undoubted poems of his, and is imitated from 
his favourite French author Machault, who does not 
appear to have been imitated by any one else. These 
poems may be arranged, in an approximately chrono- 
logical order, as follows : — An A. B.C. ; The Com- 
plaint unto Pity ; The Complaint of Mars ; A Com- 
plaint to his Lady; Anelida and Arcite; Chaucer's 
Words to Adam; The Former Age; Fortune; 
Merciless Beauty; Ballad to Rosamound; Truth; 
Gentleness ; Lack of Steadfastness ; Against Women 
Unconstant ; The Envoy to Scogan ; The Envoy to 
Bukton ; The Complaint of Venus ; The Complaint 
to his Empty Purse; Proverbs of Chaucer; and 
Womanly Noblesse. 

Of these I am only able to include a selection. In 

particular, I have omitted the five following, viz. 

An A. B.C.; The Complaint of Mars ; A Complaint 

to his Lady ; The Complaint of Venus ; and Womanly 
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Noblesse. I have omitted them for various reasons, 
chiefly metrical. Perhaps it may suffice to say that 
none of them can be efficiently rendered except by 
help of a looser and vaguer use of paraphrase than 
seemed desirable. It must be remembered that Chaucer 
was an experimentalist in metre, as obviously shown 
in A Complaint to his Lady. The metre of the 
Complaint to Venus, imitated from the original by 
Sir Otes de Graunson, is so intricate that Chaucer 
himself declares that it was a "greet penaunce" to 
him to follow it. In Womanly Noblesse, thirty-one 
lines occur with only three rhymes among them. And 
for a like reason I have of course omitted from the 
poem of Anelida the portion specifically called the 
Complaint of Anelida, lines 211-350$ as noted at 
p. 131. I append a few remarks on the Minor 
Poems which the present volume contains. 

The Complaint unto Pity.— This is one of 

the rather artificial love-poems, on a French model, 
which were technically called Complaints, and were 
addressed, in a mournful tone, to the beloved one. So 
also we have the Complaint of Mars, the Complaint 
of Venus, a Complaint to his Lady, and the burlesque 
or humorous Complaint to his Empty Purse. The 
poem is not altogether a very successful specimen. 
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The poet desires to appeal to Pity against his mistress's 
cruelty, but finds that, before he can do so, Pity is 
already dead within his mistress's heart. He con- 
cludes with a Petition in nine stanzas (three sets of 
three stanzas, which was the usual number). Perhaps 
it was one of Chaucer's earlier poems. It seems to 
be the oldest known example of a poem written in the 
famous seven-line stanza. 

Anelida and Arcite. — This uncompleted poem 
begins (at 1. 22) somewhat like the Knight's Tale; 
but the faithless Arcite here mentioned differs wholly 
from the Arcite there described. He resembles rather 
the faithless *tercelet' or * falcon' of the Squire's 
Tale (1. 504) ; whilst Anelida may be compared 
with the female falcon in the same (1. 472). The 
first three stanzas, as well as stanzas 8, 9, and to, are 
imitated from Boccaccio's poem named II Teseide, 
which also suggested the Knight's Tale; while 
stanzas 4, 6, and 7 are partly from the Thebais of 
Statius, whom Chaucer in 1. 21 calls «Stace.' The 
source of the greater part of the poem is unknown, 
and it may have been to a great extent original. I 
have omitted lines 211-350, which are written in 
highly complex metres. 

Chaucer's Words to Adam. — A humorous 
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stanza addressed to his scrivener Adam, complaining 
of his negligence. 

The Former Age* — A fine description of the 
first or golden age of mankind, suggested by the fifth 
Metre of the second Book of Boethius' Consolation 
of Philosophy. 

Fortune. — This poem consists of three Ballads, 
each in three stanzas, followed by an Envoy. It 
describes a disputation between the Plaintiff or Com- 
plainant, u e. the poet, and the goddess Fortune. The 
Ballads are founded upon Boethius' Consolation of 
Philosophy, Book II., Proses i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 and 
Metre j ; and a long passage in Le Roman de la 
Rose, lines 4853-4994 (11. 5403-5584 of the English 
version). It is not known who are the Princes to 
whom the Envoy is addressed. If the "three" 
alluded to in 1. 76 were the Dukes of Lancaster, York, 
and Gloucester, the " best friend " in 1. 78 may mean 
the king, Richard II. 

Merciless Beauty. — A beautiful triple roundel, 
in three movements, with . two refrains or sets of 
recurring lines. The first describes the poet's captivity 
by Beauty ; the second, his rejection by the cruel fair 
one ; and the third, his joy at his happy escape. 

Ballad to Rosamound. — A delicately humor- 
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ous description of his devotion to a fair Rosamound, 
in a mock-serious tone. 

Truth. — A fine Ballad, in a high moral tone, and 
beautifully expressed ; based upon a text in John viii. 
32, "ueritas liberabit uos," in English, "the Truth 
shall make you free." A few hints may have been 
taken from Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy, Book 
III., Metre 1 1, and Book I., Prose 5. 

Gentleness. — A companion Ballad to the pre- 
ceding ; founded upon a passage in Boethius' Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, Book III., Prose 6. Compare 
also Le Roman de la Rose, 11. 18807-19096. 

Lack Of Steadfastness. — A Ballad deploring 
the ill effects of instability. The reference is to the 
unsettled state of affairs in England in the reign of 
Richard II., to whom the Envoy is especially 
addressed. 

Against Women Unconstant. — A humorous 

Ballad addressed to an inconstant beauty. The last 
line or refrain in each stanza is the same, and is trans- 
lated from the refrain of a ballad by the French 
author Machault, viz. "Qu'en lieu de bleu, Dame, 
vou8 vestez vert," u e. so that instead of blue, Lady, 
you wear green. Blue was supposed to denote 
constancy, and green to denote fickleness. 
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The Envoy to Scogan. — The poet says that 
the planetary influences upon the weather are no longer 
under control, and that great floods of rain had fallen. 
The allusion seems to be to a season of heavy rain in 
the year 1393. Chaucer humorously lays the fault 
upon Scogan, who had offended Venus by giving up 
his mistress. He adds that both himself and Scogan 
are growing too old for the shafts of Cupid to have 
much effect upon them. In the Envoy, he requests 
Scogan, who is living near the king at Windsor, to 
put in a word at court for him, as he is now living 
at Greenwich, too far from the court to be much 
remembered. Henry Scogan was in fact a man of 
some consequence, as he was tutor to the four sons 
of Henry IV. The Prince of Wales, who was the 
eldest, was afterwards Henry V. 

The Envoy to Bukton. — In 1. 8, Chaucer 

declares himself to be a widower. His wife had 

died in 1387, and the poem is as late as 1396; for 

in 1. 23, where I have used the phrase "to fall 'mong 

enemies," the original has "to be take in Fryse," 

i.e. to be taken prisoner in Friesland. There was 

desperate fighting in Friesland in the autumn of 1396, 

and Froissart says (Chronicles, Book IV., chapters 

78 and 79) that "the Frieslanders offered their 
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prisoners in exchange, man for man ; but when their 
enemies had none to give them in return, they put 
them to death." Hence the great peril incurred by 
falling into their hands. 

It is not certainly known who this Bukton was. 
Perhaps, as Tyrwhitt suggests, the allusion is to a 
Peter de Buketon, who is mentioned as being the 
King's Escheator for the County of York in 1397. 
The date fits very well. 

The Complaint of Chaucer to his Empty 

Purse. — This humorous Ballad, in the standard 
form of three stanzas with a refrain, was probably 
written at some time when Chaucer had experienced 
some great pecuniary difficulty; see 1. 17. It was 
revived, with the addition of an Envoy addressed to 
the newly crowned king, Henry IV., on his accession 
in 1399. Chaucer received his answer, in the form 
of a grant of forty marks yearly, on October 3 of the 
same year. 

Proverbs. — The old French form of the second 
Proverb is : — " Qui trop embrasse, mal estreint," i. e. 
he who grasps too much fails to hold it. 
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THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 

THE PROLOGUE 

WHEN April with its showers of gentle rain 
The soil which March had dried hath pierced 
again, 
And bathed each vein in dew, whose moistening power 
Engenders in the bud the springing flower ; 
When Zephyr also with his balmy breath 
Inspires anew in every holt and heath 
The tender shoots, what time the vernal sun 
His latter half-course in the Ram hath run ; 
And little song-birds make their melody, 
That sleep the livelong night with open eye, 10 

(For nature in their breasts instructs them so) : 
Then people long on pilgrimage to go, 
And palmers seek to visit foreign strands, 
To distant shrines, well-known in sundry lands ; 
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And specially, from every county's end 

Of England, unto Canterb'ry they wend, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 

That well had helped them, when with sickness weak. 

It happened in that season, on a day, 
In Southwark, at ' The Tabard ' as I lay, 20 

Ready upon my pilgrimage to start 
To Canterbury, with good and zealous heart, 
At night there came into that hostelry 
Some nine and twenty in a company 
Of sundry folk that, as it chanced, did fail 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all, 
And would to Canterbury together ride. 
The chambers and the stables were full wide, 
And well were we provided with the best. 
And shortly, when the sun had sunk to rest, 30 

So had I spoken with them every one 
That I had joined the genial throng anon, 
In readiness at early morn to rise 
And thither take our way, in fitting wise. 

But nevertheless, while I have time and space, 
Ere in this narrative I further pace, 
Methinks, it would accord to reason well, 
The full description, as I can, to tell 
Of each of them, e'en as it seemed to me, 
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What kind of men there were, of what degree ; 40 
And eke in what array that each was in : 
And at a Knight well may I first begin. 

THE KNIGHT 

A KNIGHT there was, and that a worthy man, 
Who, from the hour in which he first began 
To ride abroad, loved alway chivalry, 
Truth, honour, bounty, and fair courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his master's war, 
And therein had he ridden — none so far — 
In Christendom and heathen lands the same, 
And always honoured for his worthy name. 50 

At Alexandria's famous siege was he ; 
And highest at the table oft would be 
In Prussia, 'bove all strangers, not a few. 
In Russia and in Lithuania too 
He travelled, none so oft of his degree. 
And in Granada, at the Siege was he 
Of Algeciras ; and in Belmarye ; 
At Lavas' siege, and that of Attalye, 
When they were won ; and joined a venturous band 
Of troops, upon the Mediterranean strand. 60 

In fifteen hard-fought battles had he been, 
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And for our faith had fought at Tramissene 

Three times within the lists, and slain his foe. 

This same thrice-honoured Knight had been als6 

In service under Palathia's lord 

On Turkish soil, against a heathen horde : 

And evermore with highest praise did meet. 

And though thus honoured, was he still discreet, 

And meek in his demeanour as a maid. 

No contumelious word he ever said 70 

In all his life, against another wight. 

He proved a very perfect, gentle Knight. 

But, if I come to speak of his array, 

Good were his horses, but himself not gay. 

A fustian doublet wore he on his back, 

Still by his iron hauberk marked with black ; 

So lately had he reached his journey's end ; 

But ready now on pilgrimage to wend. 

THE SQUIRE 

WITH him there came his son, a youthful 
SQUIRE, 
A lusty bachelor, with love a-fire, 80 

Whose locks were curled, as if full tightly pressed. 
His age at twenty might be nearly guessed. 
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In stature he appeared of middle length, 

Full active were his limbs, and great of strength. 

Some deeds had he beheld of chivalry, 

In Flanders, in Artois, and Picardy, 

And well had borne him, in so little space, 

In hope to stand well in his lady's grace. 

Embroidered was he, like a daisied mead 

All full of springing blossoms white and red. 90 

He singing was, or fluting, all the day ; 

And was as fresh as is the month of May. 

His gown was short, but long the sleeves and wide. 

Well could he sit his horse, and fairly ride. 

Sweet songs could he compose and well endite, 

And joust, and dance, and well pourtray and write. 

So hotly loved he that, when day did fail, 

He slept no more than doth the nightingale. 

He showed him modest, courteous, serviceable, 

And carved before his father at the table. 100 

THE YEOMAN 

A YEOMAN had he, and no more beside 
At that time, for it pleased him so to ride ; 
And clad was he in coat and hood of green. 
A sheaf of peacock-arrows bright and keen 
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Beneath his belt he bore full thriftily ; 

Well could he dress his tackle yeomanly. 

His arrows never drooped with feathers low, 

And in his hand he bore a mighty bow. 

His hair close-cropped, his face was brown of hue ; 

And all the art of woodcraft well he knew. no 

A leathern guard upon his arm he wore, 

And by his side a sword and buckler bore ; 

Upon the other side a dagger bright 

Right well equipped, and sharp as spear to smite. 

Saint Christopher upon his breast was seen ; 

A horn he bore ; the baldrick was of green ; 

In sooth, he was a forester, I guess. 

THE PRIORESS 

A NUN was also there, a PRIORESS 
That, when she smiled, full simple was and coy ; 
Her greatest oath was only " by Saint Loy ! " 120 
Her name, I heard, was Madame Eglentyne. 
Full well she sang the services divine 
With nasal intonation clear and high ; 
And French she spake with ease and gracefully, 
The French of Stratford-at-the-Bow, I mean, 

For French of Paris knew she not, I ween. 
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At meat good manners had she learnt withal ; 

She from her lips would let no morsel fall, 

Nor wet her fingers in her sauce too deep. 

Each morsel would she raise, and watch would keep 130 

Lest any falling drop her breast should wet. 

Much mindfulness on courtesy she set. 

Her upper lip she alway wiped so clean, 

That in the cup she used no drop was seen 

Of grease, whene'er her draught she did complete. 

In seemly wise she reached towards her meat ; 

And certainly she loved all simple sport. 

She pleasant seemed, and amiable of port, 

And eke took pains to counterfeit the talk 

Of court, still stately in her ways and walk, 140 

So to be worthy of due reverence. 

But to describe her tender conscience, 

So kind of heart and pitiful was she, 

At once she wept if she a mouse should see 

Caught in a trap, or from a wound to bleed. 

Some little dogs she had, that she would feed 

With roasted meat, or milk and finest bread. 

But sore she wept if one of them were dead, 

Or if it, beaten with a stick, did smart ; 

And all compassion was and tender heart. 1 50 

In neatest wise her wimple pleated was ; 
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Her nose was long, her eyes as gray as glass ; 

Her mouth was small, and soft and red beside ; 

Her forehead certainly was fair and wide ; 

Its breadth was near a span, as I surmise, 

And truly was she not of under size. 

Full costly was her cloak, as I was ware ; 

Of coral small about her arm she bare 

A set of beads ; the larger ones were green ; 

Whereon there hung a brooch of golden sheen, 160 

On which was written first a crowned A, 

And after— Amor vinclt omnia. 



THE SECOND NUN AND THREE 

PRIESTS 

CLOSE by her side another NUN had she, 
Who was her chaplain; and her PRIESTS 
were THREE. 



THE MONK 

A MONK was there, a fair one of his race, 
Who rode to visit farms, and loved the chace ; 
A manly man, to be an abbot able. 

Full many a dainty horse had he in stable : 
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And when he rode, men might his bridle hear 
A- jingling in the whistling wind as clear 1 70 

And eke as loud as doth the chapel-bell 
Where that this lord was keeper of the cell. 
St. Maurus* rule, or of St. Benedict, 
Because that it was old and somewhat strict, 
This gentle Monk let olden usage slide, 
And took the newer world to be his guide. 
He cared not for that text a well-plucked hen 
That saith, that " hunters are not holy men ; " 
Or that " a monk, when he is cloister-less, 
Is likened to a fish that's waterless ; " 180 

That is to say, a monk out of his cloister. 
But that remark he held not worth an oyster ; 
And / said, his opinion was sound. 
Why should one study till one's brain turns round, 
In cloister always on a book to pore ? 
Or labour with one's hands, and toil full sore 
As Austin bids ? How shall the world be served ? 
Let Austin have his toil for him reserved ! 
To be a horseman therefore seemed it right ; 
Greyhounds he had, as swift as bird in flight ; 190 
In spurring hard and hunting of the hare 
Was all his joy ; for no cost would he spare. 
I saw his sleeves well-bordered, at the hand, 
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With fur, and that the finest in the land ; 

And, for to fix his hood beneath his chin, 

He had, all wrought of gold, a curious pin : 

A love-knot in the greater end there was. 

His head was bald, and shone as any glass, 

And eke his face, as if well oiled about. 

A lord was he, of person fat and stout. 200 

His eyes were bright, and rolling in his head, 

They glowed as doth a furnace 'neath a lead. 

His boots were soft, his horse in good estate ; 

A prelate seemed he surely, fair and great. 

He was not pale, as is a pining ghost. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roast. 

His palfrey was as brown as is a berry. 

THE FRIAR 

A FRIAR too, a wanton one and merry, 
A beggar in his bounds, a goodly man. 
In all the ' orders four ' is none that can 210 

So charm with talk, in language well conveyed. 
And many a marriage had he often made 
Of youthful women, at his own expence. 
He to his order proved a chief defence. 

Acceptable and friendly was he found 
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With wealthy farmers, everywhere around, 

And eke with wealthy women in the town : 

For he had power to hear confession, 

He said, much more than any priest could do ; 

He had his order's licence thereunto. 220 

Full sweetly heard he their confession, 

And pleasant was his absolution ; 

An easy penance would he give to such 

As to his pittance would contribute much. 

For gifts to some poor order thus conveyed 

Are signs that shrift is well and truly made. 

For if a man would give, he durst proclaim 

The man's repentance real, and not in name. 

Indeed, some men are known so hard of heart, 

They cannot weep, how sorely e'er they smart ; 230 

And so, instead of tears or thoughts of prayer, 

To begging friars men should silver spare. 

His tippet bore beneath it little knives, 

And pins, as presents for the fairer wives. 

His voice had certainly a pleasant ring ; 

Well could he play the viol, and could sing. 

Romances none could tell so well as he. 

His neck was white as is thejleur-de-Iis ; 

And strong was he as is a champion. 

He knew the taverns well in every town, 2 40 
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And taverners and barmaids bore in mind 

Much better than a beggar lame or blind ; 

For unto such a worthy man as he 

'Twas all unfitting his ability 

To have acquaintance with the leprous poor. 

It naught avails, nor can success assure, 

With any such poor creatures talk to hold, 

But with the rich, and men that victuals sold. 

And chiefly, where some profit might accrue, 

He courteous was, and paid men service due. 250 

Was no man in the land so virtuous, 

The best of beggars he, of all his house ; 

And made a yearly payment for the grant, 1 

That ne'er a brother should frequent his haunt. 1 

For though a widow ne'er a shoe did own, 

His In principio was so sweet in tone, 

He drew from her a farthing ere he went. 

His earnings far surpassed his other rent. 

Moreover, he could romp like any whelp. 

When * love-days ' came, he gave efficient help ; 

Not like a meek recluse he showed him there, 

Or scholar poor, with cope all thin and bare, 260 

But rather like a master or a pfcpe. 

1 These two lines occur in the Hengwrt MS. only, and 
are not counted in the numbering. 
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Of double worsted was his semi-cope, 
And y like a new-cast bell, about him stood* 
He lisped a little, in engaging mood, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyes would twinkle in his head aright, 
As stars that quiver in the frosty night. 
And Hubert was this worthy friar's name. 

THE MERCHANT 

A MERCHANT next, with forked beard, there 
came, 270 

In motley clad, and high on horse he sat, 
Upon his head a Flemish beaver hat ; 
His boots were fastened neatly and with care. 
He spake each sentence with important air 
As well beseemed his profits year by year. 
He would, the sea were kept from pirates clear 
From Middelburgh to Orwell, as was due. 
The just exchange of foreign coins he knew. 
This worthy man so well engagements met 
That no man knew it, if he fell in debt, 280 

So stately was he in his ways of trade, 
So well he bargains and agreements made. 
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Forsooth, he was a worthy man withal ; 
Yet cannot I, in truth, his name recall. 



THE CLERK 

ACL ERK of Oxford next my notice caught, 
That unto logic long had given his thought. 
His horse appeared as lean as is a rake, 
And he was nowise fat, I undertake ; 
But looked all hollow, and of sober mien. 
Full threadbare was his upper mantle seen ; 290 

For he, as yet, no benefice could gain, 
Nor would he worldly office entertain. 
For rather would he have, beside his bed, 
Some twenty books, all clad in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than fiddle, costly robes, or psaltery. 
But, though amongst philosophers enrolled, 
Within his chest he had but little gold ; 
But all that he might gain from any friend 
On learning and on books would he expend, 3 op 

And duly for the souls of those he prayed 
That for his studies gave substantial aid. 
To gather learning took he care and heed, 
And ne'er a word would utter more than need ; 
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And all was said in form and reverence, 
In brief and lively terms, and full of sense. 
To moral virtue tended all his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 



THE MAN OF LAW 

A SERGEANT AT THE LAW, of prudent 
mien, 
Who at St. Paul's church-porch had often been, 310 
Came after him, full rich in excellence. 
Discreet was he, and of great reverence : 
Or such he seemed, his words appeared so wise. 
He often had been justice in assize, 
By patent, and by full commission ; 
And, for his knowledge and his high renown, 
Of robes and fees received he many a one. 
So good conveyancer as he, was none. 
All was fee simple that employed his care, 
And none could his conveyancing impair. 320 

Was nowhere man so busy as was he, 
Yet busier than he was he seemed to be. 
He knew each case's points and verdicts all 
That since the Conqueror William's time did fall. 
Deed or agreement could he draught and make, 
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And none exception to his words could take ; 

And every statute could he say by rote. 

He rode but homely in a motley coat, 

And narrow bars his silken girdle bore ; 

Of his array I need describe no more. 330 



THE FRANKLIN 

A FRANKLIN in his company appeared ; 
White as the daisy was his flowing beard, 
And sanguine of complexion was his look. 
A sop in wine at early morn he took. 
A life of pleasure was he wont to lead, 
For he was Epicurus' son, indeed, 
Who held th' opinion, that unmixed delight 
Was verily felicity outright. 
A householder of generous kind was he, 
With all St. Julian's hospitality. 340 

His bread, his ale was always of the best ; 
And no man better store of wine possessed. 
Without good roasted meat was ne'er his house, 
With fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
His house abounded with good meat and drink, 
And all the dainty things that men could think. 

He took the seasons of the year as guide, 
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And varied meats and suppers did provide. 

Fat partridges he kept in coops hard by, 

And many a bream and pike in stewponds nigh. 3 50 

Woe to his cook, unless the meat was drest 

With piquant sauce, and ready all the rest. 

His standing table in the hall alway 

Stood ready covered all the livelong day. 

At sessions was he chosen lord and sire ; 

Full oftentimes he knight was of the shire. 

A two-edged dagger and a pouch of silk 

Hung at his girdle, that was white as milk. 

An auditor and sheriff had he been ; 

So good a landholder was nowhere seen. 360 

A HABERDASHER, CARPENTER, 
WEAVER, DYER, AND UPHOLSTERER 

A HABERDASHER and a CARPENTER, 
A WEAVER, DYER, and UPHOL- 
STERER 
Were with us eke, clad in one livery 
Belonging to a great fraternity. 
Full fresh and newly trimmed their clothing was ; 
The scabbards of their knives not capped with brass, 

But all with silver, wrought to please the sight, 
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Their girdles and their pouches fresh and bright. 

Each seemed a burgess, of a worthy mien 

In guildhall on a platform to be seen. 370 

And each, for wisdom and for tact, was fit 

In council as an alderman to sit. 

For wealth enough had they, in yearly rent, 

And eke their wives were willing to assent ; 

For otherwise they surely were to blame. 

A fine thing is it to be called ' my dame,' 

On eves of feasts to walk in front, elate, 

And have a mantle borne in royal state. 

THE COOK 

A COOK they had amongst them, for the nonce, 
To boil the chickens with the marrow-bones, 380 
And flavouring powder mix with galingale. 
Right well he knew a draught of London ale, 
Well skilled to roast and boil, and broil and fry, 
Make savoury chicken-soups, and bake a pie. 
Yet pity was it, as it seemed to me, 
That on his shin an angry sore had he ; 
White meat of capons made he with the best. 
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THE SHIPMAN (SAILOR) 

ASHIPMAN was there, from the distant west ; 
Dartmouth, for all I know, was his abode. 
Upon a cart-horse, as he could, he rode, 390 

In cloak of coarsest serge, that reached his knee. 
A dagger, hanging by a cord, had he 
About his neck, beneath his arm adown. 
The summer's heat had made his hue all brown ; 
A merry comrade was he, sooth to say. 
Full many a wine-cask had he borne away 
From Bordeaux harbour, while the vintner slept. 
His conscience no too tender scruple kept. 
If e'er he fought, and gained the upper hand, 
He cast men overboard to swim to land. 400 

But as for reckoning well his times and tides, 
His currents, and all dangerous things besides, 
His pilotage, his harbour, and his moon, 
From Hull to Carthage like him was there none. 
With courage wise his plans were undertaken ; 
With many a tempest had his beard been shaken. 
He knew well all the havens, as they were, 
From Gothland to the Cape of Finisterre, 
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And every creek in Britain and in Spain ; 
His well-found barge was named 'The Maude- 
layne.' 4 10 

THE DOCTOR OF PHYSIC 

A DOCTOR too OF PHYSIC joined the rout ; 
None like him, though we searched the world 
about, 
That is, for physic or for surgery ; 
For he was grounded in astronomy. 
He watched his patient by the planets 9 hours, 
And natural magic lent him special powers. 
When favouring planets in th' ascendant rose, 
He times auspicious for his patients chose. 
He knew the cause of every malady, 
Were it of hot or cold, or moist or dry,' 420 

Whence came it, of what humour it might be ; 
An excellent practitioner was he. 
The cause perceived, and root of all the harm, 
Anon his remedies the sick would charm. 
Apothecaries would at once attend, 
Electuaries and healing drugs to send ; 
For each of them brought other profit due ; 

Their friendship, it appeared, was nothing new. 
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Old jEsculapiu8 his aid supplies, 

And Dio8coride8, and Rufus wise, 430 

Hippocrates, Haly, and Galien, 

Serapion, Rhasis, and Avicen, 

Averroes, Damascene, and Constantine, 

Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertine. 

As to his diet, moderate was he, 

For it comprised no superfluity, 

But things digestible, for nourishment. 

He little study on the Bible spent. 

His robes were all of blue and scarlet bright, 

With taffeta well lined, and linen white. 440 

And yet he never went to great expence, 

But kept his earnings by the pestilence. 

For gold a famous cordial supplies ; 

And therefore gold was precious in his eyes. 

THE WIFE OF BATH 

A GOOD WIFE was there, who abode near 
Bath; 
But somewhat deaf was she, which seemed a 6cath. 
Such famous skill she had in making cloth, 
Ypres and Ghent, she went beyond them both. 

In all the parish was no wife, I trow, 
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That dared before her to the altar go ; 450 

Or if there did, so wroth indeed was she, 

That, for a while, she lost all charity. 

Of finest stuff her head-adornments were, 

They weighed in truth ten pounds, so durst I swear, 

That, on a Sunday, rose above her head. 

Her hose were all of finest scarlet red, 

And tightly laced ; her shoes were soft and new. 

Bold was her face and fair, and red of hue. 

A worthy woman's life she long had led ; 

Five husbands at the church-door did she wed, 460 

Not counting several lovers in her youth, 

Of whom no mention need be made, in sooth. 

She thrice had visited Jerusalem ; 

And crossed on horseback many a foreign stream. 

At Rome she once had been, and at Boulogne, 

At Great St. James's shrine, and at Cologne. 

And much she knew of wandering by the way ; 

Her teeth were wide apart, the sooth to say. 

Upon an ambling horse with ease she sat, 

Her neckcloth pleated, on her head a hat 470 

As broad as is a buckler or a targe. 

An ample skirt about her hips full large, 

And on her feet a pair of spurs she wore. 

In company laughed much, and gossipped more ; 
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Some remedies of love she knew, perchance. 
For of that art she knew how goes the dance. 

THE PARSON 

A GOOD man, of religious orders one, 
But poor, came next, the PARSON of a town ; 
But rich was he in holy thought and work. 
He was besides a learned man, a clerk, 480 

That Christ's pure gospel truthfully would preach ; 
His parish-flock devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full patient ; 
And such he many a time was proved to be. 
To curse men for his tithes full loath was he, 
But rather would he give, beyond a doubt, 
Unto his poor parishioners about 
Out of his stipend, and his own beside. 
A moderate sum his every want supplied. 490 

His parish wide had houses far asunder, 
And yet he never ceased, for rain or thunder, 
To visit, if misfortune should befall, 
The farthest in his parish, great and small ; 
Upon his feet, with staff in hand, he went. 
This fine example to his sheep he lent, 
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That first he worked, and afterward he taught ; 

Out of the gospel that advice he caught ; 

This apologue he added eke thereto, 

That, if gold rust, then what will iron do ? 500 

For if a priest be foul, in whom we trust, 

No wonder though a layman then should rust ; 

And shame it is — let priests the warning keep — 

To see a shepherd foul, though clean the sheep. - 

Well ought a priest example fair to give, 

By purity, how that his sheep should live. 

He never let his benefice to hire 

And left his sheep encumbered in the mire, 

And ran to London, to St. Paul's, to gain 

A chantry, singing for men's souls in pain, 510 

Nor sought in some fraternity to dwell ; 

But stayed at home, and kept his flock full well, 

Lest e'er the wolf should cause it to miscarry ; 

A shepherd was he, and no mercenary. 

And though he holy were and virtuous, 

Was ne'er to sinful men contemptuous, 

Nor haughty, nor disdainful in his speech, 

But wisely and benignly would he teach. 

To draw his folk to heaven by kindliness 

And good example, was his business. 520 

But if he found a sinner obstinate, 
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Whoe'er he were, of high or low estate, 

Him would he sharply of his sin remind. 

A better priest, I trow, could no one find. 

Obsequious honour would he ne'er expect, 

Nor would pretended holiness affect ; 

But all that Christ and His apostles taught 

He preached, and first himself their lessons wrought. 

THE PLOUGHMAN 

A PLOUGHMAN next, his brother, near him 
rode, 
Who oft of dung had carried many a load. 530 

A faithful workman and a good was he, 
Living in peace and perfect charity. 
God loved he best with all his honest heart, 
At all times, both in joy and sorrow's smart ; 
And, next to God, his love his neighbour shared. 
To thrash, or dike, or delve was he prepared, 
For Christ's dear sake, for every helpless wight, 
Nor ask for payment, if within his might. 
Of yearly tithes he duly paid his score, 
Both of his earnings and his slender store. 540 

In smock-frock clad, he rode upon a mare. 
A Miller and a Reeve were also there ; 
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A Sumnour and a Pardoner with those ; 
A Manciple and I the train did close. 

THE MILLER 

A STOUT churl was the MIL L ER, for the nonce, 
Full big was he of brawn, and eke of bones ; 
As well was proved ; for, wheresoever he came, 
For wrestling would he gain the prize — a ram. 
Short-shouldered was he, broad, and thickly set ; 
No door, but off its hinges he could get, 550 

Or break it, running at it with his head. 
His beard as any sow or fox was red, 
And broad therewith, as though it were a spade. 
Just on his nose's very tip he had, 
A wart, and thereon stood a tuft of hairs, 
Red as the bristles of an old sow's ears. 
His nostrils, coarse and black, extended wide. 
A sword and buckler bore he by his side. 
His mouth, like any furnace-hole, was great. 
He talked and jested at a noisy rate ; 560 

Nor gentle were his jests, nor over-nice. 
Well could he steal men's corn, still tolling thrice ; 
And yet had he a thumb of gold, I'll swear. 

A white coat, with a blue hood, did he wear. 
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A bagpipe could he loudly blow and play, 
And therewithal he brought us on our way, 



THE MANCIPLE 

THE inns of court supplied a MANCIPLE, 
From whom all caterers might learn full well 
How to be wise in purchasing their store. 
For whether that he paid, or kept a score, 5 70 

He always in his bargains took such heed, 
He got the upper hand, and well could speed. 
Now is not this of God a full fair grace, 
That this untaught man's wit should so outpace 
The wisdom of a heap of learned men ? 
Of masters had he more than three times ten, 
And all expert in law and curious ; 
Of such there were a dozen in that house, 
Fit to be stewards both of land and rent, 
To any lord throughout this land's extent, 580 

To make him live within his yearly gain 
Esteemed, and free from debt, if not insane, 
Or live as cheaply as he could desire ; 
Men able to have charge of all a shire 
In any circumstance that might befall ; 
Yet could this Manciple outwit them all. 
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THE REEVE 

THE REEVE, a slender choleric man was he ; 
His beard was shaved as nigh as it could be. 
His hair was closely shorn around his ears. 
And, like a priest's, his top had felt the shears. 590 
His legs appeared full long, and yet full lean, 
Much like a staff, for ne'er a calf was seen. 
A garner could he keep, and eke a bin ; 
Against his score no auditor could win. 
Well knew he, by the drought and by the rain, 
The produce of his seed, and of his grain. 
His master's dairy, cows, and all his flock, 
His horses, swine, his poultry and his stock, 
Were wholly placed within this Reeve's control, 
Who gave account, by covenant, of the whole, 600 
Since that his master numbered twenty years ; 
And none could find his reckoning in arrears. 
No bailiff was there, herd, or labouring wight, 
But well he knew his artfulness and sleight ; 
They dreaded him like pestilence or death. 
His dwelling stood full fair, upon a heath ; 
Green trees with pleasant shade his house supplied. 

He better than his master could provide. 
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His private store supported him with ease ; 

He sought by subtle means his lord to please, 610 

And money of his own to lend was fain, 

His thanks, a new coat, or a hood to gain. 

A good employment had he learnt in youth ; 

A wright was he, a carpenter, in truth. 

This Reeve upon a sturdy cob had got, 

That was all dapple-gray, whose name was Scot. 

A surcoat long, all coloured blue, he had ; 

And by his side he bore a rusty blade. 

This Reeve, of whom I speak, from Norfolk came, 

Beside a town, and Bawds well is its name. 620 

Tucked up was he, just like a friar, about, 

And ever he rode the hindmost of the rout. 



THE SUMMONER (OR SUMNOUR) 

ASUMNOUR was there also, in that place, 
Who had, all fiery red, a cherub's face ; 
So pimpled was he, and his eyes so narrow ; 
And quick he was, and chirped like a sparrow ; 
His scurfy brows were black, and thin his beard ; 
To see his face were children oft afeard. 
No brimstone, lead, or quicksilver availed, 

E'en borax, -salve, and cream of tartar failed, 630 
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No ointment was so strong, to cleanse or bite, 
That e'er could cure him of his tumours white 
Or knobby warts that sat upon his cheeks. 
Well loved he onions, garlic strong, and leeks, 
And fain would drink strong wine, as red as blood. 
Then would he cry aloud, in frantic mood ; 
And when he found himself by wine bemused, 
No word but scraps of Latin speech he used. 
A few stock phrases had he, two or three, 
That once he learnt by heart from some decree ; 640 
No wonder, for he heard it all the day. 
And eke ye know right well, how that a jay 
Can call out * Wat ! ' as well as can the pope. 
But if one further sought his wits to grope, 
He had expended his philosophy. 
Aye " Questio quid juris" would he cry. 
A good companion was he, and a kind, 
A better comrade men could seldom find. 
He would permit, for just a quart of wine, 
A vicious man to live like any swine 650 

A twelvemonth, and excuse his vice in full. 
The feathers from a pigeon could he pull. 
And if he found a boon companion near, 
Anon he counselled him to have no fear, 
In case he trespassed, of th' archdeacon's curse, 
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Unless a man's soul dwelt within his purse ; 

For in his purse his punishment should be. 

" Purse is th' archdeacon's hell ; " so counselled he. 

But well I know, he lied in very deed ; 

Of cursing should each guilty man take heed — 660 

For curse will slay, as absolution saveth — 

Beware then of the writ * significavit.' 

He kept in his control, as him did please, 

The younger people of his diocese, 

And by his guidance were their counsels led. 

A garland had he set upon his head, 

As large as one above an alehouse-door ; 

A bun-like loaf he, for a buckler, bore. 



THE PARDONER 

WITH him there rode a gentle PARDONER, 
Of Roncivaux, his friend and his compeer, 670 
That straight had come here from the court of Rome. 
Full loud he sang — " Come hither, love ! Oh come ! " 
A droning burden did the Sumnour keep ; 
No trumpet had a sound so loud and deep. 
This Pardoner had hair like yellow wax, 
But smooth it hung, as doth a bunch of flax ; 
In clusters lay his locks about his head, 
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And over both his shoulders were they spread ; 
But thin they lay, in portions, one by one ; 
And hood, for greater comfort, wore he none, 680 
For in his wallet was it well bestowed. 
He thought he in the newest fashion rode ; 
Dishevelled, save his cap, he rode all bare. 
Such glaring eyes he had as hath a hare. 
A * vernicle ' was sewn upon his cap. 
His wallet lay before him in his lap, 
Brimful of pardons, come from Rome all hot. 
A voice he had as small as hath a goat. 
No beard he had, nor was he like to have ; 
As smooth was he, as any one could shave ; 690 

I trow, his cheek and eke his chin were bare. 
But of his craft, from Berwick unto Ware, 
None other such a Pardoner could be. 
Within his bag a pillow-case had he, 
Which, as he said, had been Our Lady's veil. 
He said, he had a portion of the sail 
That once St. Peter had, what time he sought 
To walk the sea, ere Jesus Christ him caught. 
A copper cross had he, with precious stones 
Adorned, and in a glass a porker's bones ; 700 

And with these relics, when a hold he got 
Of some poor dweller in a country cot, 
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Within a day he drew more money in 

Than e'er the Parson in two months could win. 

And thus, with flattery and the tricks he played, 

Parson and people too his dupes he made. 

But finally, to tell as told should be, 

A noble churchman in the church was he. 

A lesson or a legend could he read, 

But best he sang an ofFert'ry indeed; 710 

For well he knew, whenever that was sung, 

He needs must preach, and smoothly file his tongue 

In skilful wise, an ample sum to bring ; 

Therefore he merrily and loud did sing. 

Now have I told you shortly, in a clause, 
The state, th' array, the number, and the cause 
Why that assembled was this company 
In Southwark, at this gentle hostelry, 
Known as * The Tabard,' close beside * The Bell.' 
But now the time has come for me to tell 720 

How we demeaned ourselves that very night 
When we did at that hostelry alight. 
Next, to narrate our journey I engage, 
And all the remnant of our pilgrimage. 
But first I pray you, of your courtesy, 
That never shall ye lay the blame on me, 
Although I speak hereia.with openness, 
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And all their very words and ways express. 

Or though I give their speeches faithfully. 

For this ye needs must know as well as I, 730 

Whoe'er reports a story-telling man 

Must needs rehearse, as nigh as e'er he can, 

All words alike that come within his charge, 

Although the speaker's style be broad and large ; 

Or else he tells the tale in words untrue, 

Or feigns the thing, or speaks in phrases new. 

He may not spare, although he were his brother ; 

He must report both one word and another. 

Christ plainly spake Himself in holy writ ; 

Yet, well ye know, no homeliness is it. 740 

And Plato saith — whoever him can read — 

" The words should aye be cousins to the deed." 

I pray you likewise to forgive it me, 

Although I set not folks in their degree 

In order just, as each should rightly stand. 

My wit is short, ye well may understand. 

With pleasant cheer our HOST received each one, 
And to our supper set us down anon ; 
And served us all with victuals of the best. 
Strong was the wine, and greatly in request. 750 

A seemly man our Host appeared withal, 
Fit for a marshal in a city-hall. 
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A portly man, with shining eyes, was he, 
In Cheapside fairer burgess none could be : 
Bold of his speech, and wise, and wisely taught, 
Of manliness, indeed, he lacked in naught. 
Moreover, he was found a cheerful man, 
And after supper, to be blithe began, 
And spake of mirthfulness 'mongst other things, 
When we had truly paid our reckonings ; 760 

And thus he said : " My masters, certainly, 
Ye are to me right welcome, heartily : 
For by my troth, no need have I to lie, 
This year have I not seen a company 
So merry in this hostelry till now. 
Fain would I yield you pleasure, wist I how. 
And of a pleasure have I now bethought, 
To ease your journey ; it shall cost you naught. 
Ye go to Canterb'ry ; now God you speed ! 
The blissful martyr render you your meed ! 770 

And well I wot, while travelling by the way, 
Ye think to tell some tales of mirth and play ; 
For truly, mirth or comfort is there none 
To ride along the road as dumb as stone ; 
And therefore I desire some sport to make, 
As first I said, that pleasure ye may take. 
And if it please you all, with one assent, 
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With my decision to be well content, 

And all consent to do as I shall say, 

To-morrow, when ye ride upon your way, 780 

Now, by my father's soul ! — for he is dead — 

But ye be merry, ye may have my head ! 

Hold up your hands, nor let me further speak." 

Our counsel was not difficult to seek ; 
We thought, 'twas not worth while to be too nice, 
And all agreed, nor sought for more advice, 
And bade him say his verdict and his hest. 

" My masters," quoth he, " hearken what is best ; 

But take it not, I pray you, in disdain ; 

This is the point, to speak it short and plain, 790 

That each of you, the journey short to make, 

Two tales shall, as we travel, undertake, 

As on to Canterb'ry we forward ride ; 

And, in returning, tell two more beside, 

Of strange adventures that did once befall. 

And which of you shall bear him best of all, 

That is to say, who tells us, as we ride, 

Tales that most profit and delight provide, 

Shall have a supper at our common cost, 

Here in this hostel, sitting by this post, 800 

When that we come again from Canterbury. 

And, for to make you all still further merry, 
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I will myself right gladly with you ride, 
E'en at my own expence, and be your guide. 
And whoso my decision will withsay 
Shall pay for all we spend upon the way. 
And if you all agree it shall be so. 
Tell me anon, and make no more ado, 
And I will be prepared at early morn." 

This thing was granted, and our oaths were sworn 8 1 o 
With full glad heart, whereon we prayed him too 
He would himself vouchsafe so for to do, 
And be our chief director and our head, 
Judge and reporter of the stories said, 
And set a supper at a certain price ; 
And we would all be ruled by his advice, 
Both high and low ; and so, with one consent, 
With his decision were we well content. 
And thereupon the wine was fetched anon ; 
We drank, and to our rest we went, each one, 820 
Without delay or longer tarrying. 

Amorrow, when the day began to spring, 
Uprose our Host, and called us, like a cock, 
And gathered us together, in a flock, 
And, scarce above a footpace, on we rode, 
Till at St. Thomas- Watering we abode ; 
For there our Host began his horse to stay, 
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And said : " My masters, hearken as ye may. 
Ye know how ye agreed to my decree. 
If even-song and matin-song agree, 830 

Let's see now who shall tell the foremost tale. 
As ever I hope to drink more wine and ale, 
Whoe'er from my decision will dissent 
Shall pay for all that by the way is spent. 
Now draw the lot, before we journey hence, 
And he that hath the shortest shall commence. 
Sir Knight, my master and my lord," quoth he, 
" Now draw the lot ; for such is my decree. 
Come near," quoth he, " my lady Prioress ; 
And ye, sir Clerk, lay by your bashfulness, 840 

And study not ; lay hand to, every man." 
To draw his lot then every wight began, 
And shortly, to relate it as it was, 
Were it by fate, or chance, or happy case, 
The truth is this ; the lot fell to the Knight. 
Whereat full blithe and glad was every wight ; 
For tell he must his tale,. as reason bade, 
By stipulation, and by compact made 
As ye have heard. What need ye further know ? 
And when this good man saw that it was so, 850 

Like one that wise was and obedient 
To keep his compact by his free assent, 
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He said : " Since I must now begin the game. 
Why, welcome be the lot, in God's own name ! 
Now let us ride ; and hearken what I say." 

And with that word we rode upon our way ; 
And therewith he began, with merry cheer, 
His tale anon, and said as ye shall hear. 858 
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THE 
ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 

FRAGMENT A 

MEN often say that tales of dreams 
Are fabulous and lying themes ; 
Yet may, perchance, some dream befall 
That tends not to mislead at all, 
But brings predestined things to light. 
In proof whereof, I well may cite 
An author named Macrobius, 
Who never a dream despises thus, 
But well expounds the dream well known 
That once to Scipio was shown. 10 

And as for him that dare opine 
It is of foolishness a sign 
To think that dreamt-of things befall, 
Let whoso list a fool me call. 
For this I trow, and say for me, 
That dreams significant may be 
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Of good and harm to many wights. 

That in their slumbers dream o' nights 

Full many a thing all secretly 

That happens after openly. 20 

'Twas in my very twentieth year, 

When love imparteth hope and fear 

To youthful folk, I early went 

To bed, as often was my bent, 

And fast I slept ; and in my sleep 

I dreamt a dream so strange and deep, 

I wondrously was pleased with it ; 

But in that dream was never a whit 

That did not afterward befall 

Just as this dream will tell us all. 30 

This vision will I rhyme aright, 

To make your hearts feel gay and light ; 

For Love so prays, and more, I trow, 

Commandeth that it shall be so. 

And if now any ask of me, 

Whoe'er it is, or he, or she, 

How that this book before you here 

Shall with a fitting name appear ; 

'Tis called « The Romaunt of the Rose,' 

And doth the Art of Love enclose. 40 

The theme may well a poem make ; 
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God grant she may in favour take 

The work, for whom 'tis ta'en in hand ! 

That lady who, I understand. 

Has won such praise ; moreover, she 

So worthy is beloved to be 

That well she ought, of truth and right, 

Be called The Rose by every wight. 

That it was May I dreamt, I trow ; 
'Tis now five years or more ago ; 50 

I dreamt 'twas May — so seemed to me — 
The time of love and jollity, 
When all things grow so bright and gay. 
For there is never a bush in May, 
Or hedge, but it will shrouded be, 
And clad with verdure fair to see. 
In green attire the woods appear 
That looked in winter dry and sere ; 
The earth now grows so proud withal 
Of fruitful dews that o'er it fall, 60 

It doth the poor estate forget 
In which the winter had it set ; 
And thus becomes the ground so proud 
It needs must have a new-made shroud, 
And make its robe so fine and fair, 
It shows of hues a hundred pair 
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In grass and blossoms, red and blue. 

And every diverse brilliant hue ; 

Such is the varied robe, I trow, 

Wherein the ground rejoices so. 70 

The birds, that had foregone their song 
The while they suffered cold so strong 
In horrid tempests dark to sight, 
Are now, in May, of sunshine bright 
So glad, that they express by song 
How in their hearts is joy so strong, 
They needs must sing their carols light. 
Then doth the nightingale her might 
To raise her notes and blithely sing. 
Then pleasantly the voice doth ring 80 

Of popinjay and goldfinch eke. 
Then eagerly young people seek 
To give their thoughts to love and wit ; 
The season is for love so fit. 
Hard is his heart that loveth not 
In May, when all this mirth is wrought ; 
When he may on the branches hear 
The little song-birds singing clear 
Their blissful carols, soft and sweet. 
And in this season bright and meet, 90 

When Love o'er everything hath might, 
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Methought, while fast asleep by night. 
E'en in my bed as there I lay. 
It seemed to be the break of day, 
And up I rose, and 'gan me clothe. 
Anon, my hands I washed both. 
A silver needle, bright to view, 
Out of a needle-case I drew, 
And straightway did the needle thread. 
For out of town would I be led ioo 

The carol of the birds to hear 
That in the bushes sang so clear. 
And in that season of green leaves, 
Repairing with a thread my sleeves, 
Alone I wandered forth to play, 
Still listening to the song-birds' lay, 
That strove amain, full many a pair, 
To sing on boughs that blossomed fair. 
Well pleased and gay, and glad at heart, 
Towards a stream did I depart no 

Whose running sound I heard hard by ; 
For fairer pleasure none saw I 
Than wandering by that river clear ; 
For from a hill that stood a-near 
Came down the stream full strong and bold. 
Clear was the water, and as cold 
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As any well — I need not feign — 

But somewhat smaller than the Seine ; 

Yet seemed it straighter, far away. 

And never saw I, ere that day, 120 

A stream that seemed so dear to me. 

And wondrous glad was I to see 

That pleasant place, that stream so dear. 

And with that water, running clear. 

My face I washed. The river-bed 

I saw was everywhere bespread 

With gravel, full of pebbled sheen. 

The meadow, soft and sweet and green, 

Was close upon the water-side. 

Full clear was then the morning-tide, 130 

And temperate was the morning air. 

I walked along the meadow fair, 

And downward took my pleasant road, 

Still following where the river flowed. 

THE GARDEN 

AND when I had some distance gone, 
I spied a Garden right anon, 
Full long and broad, and in its bound 

Enclosed it was, and walled around 
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With walls embattled high and fair. 

Adorned without with carvings rare 140 

And many a statue rich and fine. 

Each painting and each fair design 

I gazed upon full busily ; 

And now will tell you, readily, 

What every image seemed to be, 

As far as I remember me. 



HATE 

AMID them standing saw I Hate, 
Who, by her wrath and angry gait 
Appeared a stirrer-up of strife, 

An angry wight, of chiding rife ; 1 50 

And full of guile and envious spite 
Appeared that image to the sight. 
Nor was she delicately clad, 
But like a woman wild and mad. 
Her face was wrinkled, as with age, 
And grinning, as with evil rage. 
Her nose upturned with scorn was seen, 
And hideous was her ghastly mien. 
Repulsive and uncouth was she, 
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Her head seemed wreathed about to be 160 

Full grimly with a towel twined. 

FELONY 

AN image of a different kind 
Was on her left hand seen, hard by ; 
Her name above her head saw I, 
And she was called Felony. 1 

VILLAINY 

ANOTHER form, that Villainy 2 
Was called by name, appeared to sight 
Upon the wall, but tow'rds the right. 
This Villainy resembled well 

The first I saw; and, truth to tell, 170 

She seemed a wicked creature too. 
By portraiture, to outward view, 
She seemed with angry scorn endowed, 
And eke outrageous and full proud. 
Well could he paint, I undertake, 
Who such a portraiture could make. 

1 Baseness ; not * felony ' in the modern sense 

2 Churlishness. 
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Ugly and churlish both seemed she 

And villainous of mood to be ; 

And little knew she how to greet 

Another with politeness meet. 1 80 

GREEDINESS 

THE next did Greediness display 
That eggs men on, in many a way, 
To take, but ne'er to give again, 
Still heaping up her treasures vain. 
And oft would she, for usury's sake, 
A loan to many another make, 
A little loan, to win the more ; 
So burns she to increase her store. 
And this is she, for sake of gain 
Who teaches thieves to rob amain, 190 

And lesser thieves to filch and steal ; 
And pity 'tis, for oft they feel 
The rope around their necks at last. 
She makes ill folks contrive full fast 
To seize another's property, 
By knavishness or robbery. 
She teaches traitors to mislead, 
And makes false pleaders wrongly plead, 
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Who by their pleas and lying words 

Make maidens, children, yea, and lords 200 

Their heritages to forego. 

Full crooked were her hands, I trow ! 

For Greed at all times lies in wait 

To grasp another man's estate ; 

Yea, Greediness of worldly gear 

Another's property holds dear. 



AVARICE 

ANOTHER image set saw I 
Next after Greediness, hard by ; 
And she by name was Avarice. 

Right ugly seemed that painted vice. 210 

Right sad and wretched was she -eke, 
And just as green as any leek. 
Her colour was so pale and spent, 
She seemed to live in languishment. 
She looked like one for hunger dead, 
That led her life on naught but bread 
Well soaked in vinegar strong and keen ; 
Moreover, she was long and lean ; 
And clad as are the poorest folk 
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All in an old and tattered cloak 220 

As if by dogs all rent and torn. 
Behind her and before were borne 
Great patches, such as beggars show. 
A mantle near her hung, I trow, 
Upon a slender perch and small ; 
A russet coat hung therewithal, 
Not furred with costly miniver, 
But with a fur of roughest hair 
Of lamb-skins ; heavy 'twas and black, 
And old enough, I undertake. 230 

For Avarice in a garment fit 
Makes haste to clothe her ne'er a whit ; 
And certainly she finds her loath 
To wear for long the same good cloth ; 
And were it once outworn, then she 
Must have a shrewd necessity 
Of clothing, ere she bought her new, 
However bad in wool or hue. 
This Avarice held in her hand 

A purse, down hanging by a band ; 240 

And this she hid, tied up so strong 
That men must wait both late and long 
Ere from that purse should issue aught ; 
For that comes never in her thought. 
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It were not truly her intent 

That from that purse a penny went. 

ENVY 

AND next that image stood the draught 
Of Envy, one that never laughed, 
Nor ever eased at heart could be, 
Except when she might hear or see 2 50 

Some great mischance or great misease. 
For nothing can so much her please 
As misadventure or mischance, 
Or when she sees ill-luck advance 
On any worthy man to fall. 
'Tis then she feels well pleased withal ; 
'Tis then she gladness feels at heart 
When men that bear a worthy part 
Are brought to naught in shameful wise. 
And if a man in honour rise 260 

By means of wit or hardiness, 
Of that she feels great heaviness ; 
For trust me, she goes nearly mad 
When any chance is nowise bad. 
Envy is of such cruelty 
That faith nor honour holdeth she 
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To friend or fellow, bad or good. 
Nor hath she kindred of her blood 
To whom she is not enemy ; 

She would not, say I hardily, 270 

Her own true father well should fare ! 
Yet sorely pays she for her share 
Of malice and of evil- will. 
For she is in such torment still 
And feels such woe, when men do well, 
For very wrath she seems in hell. 
Her heart is torn with dire distresses 
If God His people's wrongs redresses. 
And Envy ne'er will once forego 
Some blame upon the folk to throw. 280 

I trow, if Envy once, y-wis, 
Could know the best of men that is 
On this side or beyond the sea, 
Yet somewhat slander him would she. 
And if he were so wise and great 
She could not all his praise abate, 
Yet would she blame his worthiness, 
Or by her words would make it less. 
I saw how Envy, thus pourtrayed, 
A wonderful appearance had. 290 

She alway seemed to look awry, 
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Or sideways all, or squintingly. 

She had a habit void of grace ; 

She ne'er could look on any face 

Of man or woman straight or plain, 

But shut one eye for sheer disdain, 

So much for enmity burnt she 

Whene'er she might a creature see 

That fair, or great, or wise might seem, 

Or stood in other folks.' esteem. 300 

SORROW 

NEXT Envy, Sorrow's form was nigh 
Upon that wall of masonry. 
But well was by her colour seen 
She long in languishment had been. 
She seemed with jaundice sick and frail ; 
E'en Avarice was not half so pale, 
Nor so extreme in meagreness. 
For sorrow, care, and great distress 
That she had suffered day and night 
Had made her yellow and nowise bright, 310 

But faded, pale, and thin, I trow. 
Was never wight had half such woe 
As that which seemed her lot to be. 
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Was none so full of ire as she. 
I trow that none her heart could please, 
Nor do whate'er might give her ease ; 
Nor would she once her sorrow slake, 
Nor thought of comfort to her take, 
So deeply had her woe begun, 

So far in wrath her heart had run; 320 

So sorrowful a thing was she. 
Nor was she mindful slow to be 
To scratch disfiguringly her face, 
And rend apart in many a place 
Her clothes, and tear her neck and breast 
Like one that is with ire possessed. - 
And rent and torn lay eke her hair- 
About her shoulders, here and there, 
Like one that had it madly rent 
For anger and for ill intent. 330 

And eke I tell you certainly 
How that she wept full tenderly. 
On earth is none so hard of heart 
That once had seen her sorrows' smart 
That would not her with pity see, 
So woe-begone a thing was she. 
She beat herself for very woe, 
And smote her hands together so. 
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To sorrow solely gave she heed, 

A woeful, reckless wretch indeed. 340 

She little cared for pleasant play, 

Love's kiss or fondness to repay; 

For he that sorrow feels at heart 

No pleasure takes to play, or start, 

Nor yet to dance, or songs to sing, 

Nor may his heart in temper bring 

To show his joy on eve or morrow ; 

For Joy is contrary to Sorrow. 

OLD AGE 

OLD Age was painted after this, 
That shorter was a foot, y-wis, 350 

Than in her prime of youth indeed. 
Herself she scarcely now could feed. 
So old and feeble was she now 
That faded was her beauteous brow. 
Her hue was sallow to the sight, 
Her hoary head, like flour, was white. 
In truth, 'twere little loss or none, 
Nor blame, although her life were gone ! 
Her body had enfeebled grown 
And dry, reduced to skin and bone. 360 
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An ugly withered thing was she 
That soft and plump was wont to be. 
Her ears were hanging loose withal, 
As if from off her head they'd fall. 
Her face with wrinkles scarred was seen, 
And withered both her hands and lean. 
For age, she never stirred so much 
As half-a-foot, without a crutch. — 

TIME 

FOR Time, that passes night and day, 
And travels restlessly away, 370 

And steals from us so privily 
That to us seems it, certainly, 
That in one point it dwelleth ever — 
And yet, in truth, it resteth never, 
But goes so fast, and hastes away, 
That no man here consider may 
What time is this that present is ; 
Ask many a learned clerk of this. 
For ere one readily may think, 

Three moments from our time will shrink. 380 

This Time, that cannot here sojourn, 
But passes, never to return, 
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Like water, down that runneth aye, 

But ne'er a drop go backward may— 

Yea, nothing can like Time endure. 

No earthly thing, no metal pure. 

But all things it to waste doth bring ; 

'Tis Time that changeth everything. 

First, all things cherished are, and grow, 

Then all things he destroys, I trow. 390 

'Tis Time that aged our ancestors, 

And ageth kings and emperors, 

And 6hall overcome us all with ease 

Ere death our failing bodies seize. — 

This Time, that by his power makes bold 
To age us all, hath made her 1 old ; 
So old, as seemed it to my thought, 
She failed to help herself in aught, 
But back to childhood turned again ; 
She scarce could guide herself for pain. 400 

No wit or pith her course controlled 
More than a child of two years old. 
But ne'ertheless, I trow that she 
Had once been fair and fresh to see, 
When she was in her youthful prime. 

1 /. e. Old Age. The description of Time is a digression. 
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But she was past that early time, 

And like a doted thing had grown. 

A fur cape had she round her thrown ; 

Well had she clad herself, and warm, 

For cold might else have done her harm. 410 

These aged folks are always cold, 

Their nature makes them so, when old. 



HYPOCRISY 

ANOTHER thing was painted there, 
That seemed a treacherous shape to wear ; 
And this was named Hypocrisy. 
The same is she that privily 
Ne'er spares to do a wicked deed 
Whene'er men take of her no heed. 
She lets her outer form be seen 

With visage pale and piteous mien, 420 

A simple thing to outward sight. 
But wicked deeds with keen delight 
She harbours in her inward thought. 
Full like her was that image wrought. 
Her outward form and face to show, 
With simple gestures would she go, 
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And simply was she clad and shod, 

As if she, for the love of God, 

Were wholly to religion given ; 

Devout she seemed, with thoughts on heaven. 430 

A psalter in her hand she held. 

And busily her mind compelled 

To seem to make a prayer, though faint, 

To God and every worthy saint. 

She was not joyous, fresh, and gay, 

But rather seemed attentive aye 

To all good works and actions fair, 

And wore indeed a shirt of hair. 

Not plump or rounded was her mien, 

But weary and with fasting lean ; 440 

Of colour pale and dead was she. 

For her the gate fast barred shall be 

Of Paradise, that blissful place. 

For folks like this make lean the face, 

As Jesus in His gospel says, 

To gain on earth a little praise ; 

And for a little glory vain 

Lose God, and His almighty reign. 
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POVERTY 

AND last upon this wall of stone 
Was painted Poverty, alone, 450 

That ne'er a penny had in hold, 
Although she had her clothing sold, 
Or ready to be hung should be. 
For naked as a worm was she. 
And if the weather stormy were, 
With cold she might have died right there. 
She only wore a small old sack, 
And many a patch was on its back ; 
This was her coat and mantle fit, 
No more was seen there, never a whit, 460 

To clothe her with ; so might she take 
Much leisure time to shiver and shake. 
And she, of whom my tale is yet, 
Was in a distant corner set. 
There, long time crouching down, lurked she. 
For poor-clad things, who e'er they be, 
Are shamefaced things, despised alway. 
Accursed well may be the day 
When begging man conceived is. 

For seldom happens it, y-wis, 470 
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The poor man finds himself well fed 

Or well arrayed, or well bestead, 

Or well beloved in such a wise 

In honour that he may arise. 

Now all these paintings, well pourtrayed 

As here I have recital made, 

With gold and azure over all 

Well painted were upon the wall. 

Square was the wall and somewhat high ; 

And fast enclosed, and barred from eye, 480 

(Not hedge-bound), was that garden fair; 

No shepherd-lad might enter there. 

Into that garden fairly wrought 

If some one could myself have brought 

By means of steps or ladder tall, 

Methought much pleasure might befall. 

For such sweet solace, glad and free, 

I trow that never man might see 

As in that pleasant place was found. 

The garden failed not to abound 490 

In divers birds, full many a one. 

So rich a verdant space was none 

For songs of birds and branches green. 

The birds therein were more, I ween, 

Than make the realm of France rejoice. 
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And blissful was th' accordant voice 

Of sweet and plaintive songs they made, 

Enough to make the world feel glad. 

And I myself so merry grew 

When hearing them their songs renew, 500 

Not for a hundred pounds would I — 

If that the passage openly 

Had been before me, safe and free — 

Have failed to enter there, to see 

Th* assembly (God preserve the same !) 

Of birds that to the garden came, 

And carolled through their merry throats 

Dances of love, and merry notes. 

When thus I heard the song-birds sing, 

I fell into imagining 510 

By what contrivance, art, or sleight 

I in the garden enter might ; 

But way thereto I none could know 

Into the garden-space to go. 

Nor wist I if perchance there were 

Some hole or entry anywhere, 

Whereby there might some access be ; 

And none was there to show it me ; 

For I was all alone, y-wis, 

Grieving and sorrowful for this. 520 
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Till at the last it seemed to me 
That nowhere entrance might there be ; 
No way nor ladder could I trace 
Or hole, to reach so fair a place. 

Then did I traverse o'er much ground, 
But keeping still my circuit round 
The closure of this long, square wall ; 
And found at last a wicket small 
So shut, I could not through it go ; 
Nor other entrance might I know. 530 



THE DOOR 

UPON this Door I 'gan to smite, 
So narrow and so small in height ; 
For other way I could not seek. 
Full long I shoved, and knocked eke, 
And stood full long, and hearkened oft 
If I might hear some footstep soft ; 
Till that the Door, I would go through, 
A courteous maiden open drew. 
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IDLENESS 

HER hair was yellowish of hue 
As brazen basin scoured anew. 540 

Her flesh was tender as a chick, 
With arching eyebrows smooth and slick, 
And wide and large of measure were 
The openings of her eyelids clear. 
In just proportion even lay 
Her nose ; her eyes as falcon's gray. 
Her breath of sweet and fragrant smell ; 
Her face was white, and coloured well, 
With little mouth and round to see ; 
A cloven chin therewith had she. 550 

Her neck was round and smooth and white, 
Its length and circuit just and right, 
With never a blemish, scar, or line ; 
From Burgundy to Palestine 
1 8 never a fairer neck, y-wis, 
To feel how smooth and soft it is. 
Her throat was just as white of hue 
As snow, on branch that falls anew. 
Of body full well wrought was she ; 
One needed not far lands to see 560 
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A fairer body for to seek. 

Of gold embroidery had she eke 

A chaplet ; such a seemly one 

Wore other, courteous maiden none. 

And on that chaplet' s golden net 

A red-rose garland had she set. 

A mirror bright her hand displayed, 

And with a rich and golden braid 

Her hair was braided curiously ; 

Her sleeves were sewn becomingly. 570 

And 9 to preserve her hands still fair, 

Of long white gloves she wore a pair. 

She wore a dress and skirt of green 

Of cloth of Ghent ; and, well I ween, 

Her raiment rich and rare was such 

As showed she ne'er had laboured much. 

Her hair once combed becomingly, 

Her dress once donned so gorgeously, 

Her whole day's work performed would be ; 

For merry and well adorned was she. 580 

She led a pleasant life in May ; 

No thought had she, by night or day, 

Of anything, except indeed 

To dress herself in costly weed. 

When that this maiden, fair to see, 
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This wicket-gate had opened me, 
I thanked her as me best became, 
And asked her to declare her name, 
And who she was, I asked her eke. 
And she to me was not unmeek, 590 

Nor arrogantly answer made, 
But answered straight ; and thus she said : — 
" Lo, sir ! my name is Idleness ; 
So call me greater men and less. 
Full mighty and full rich am I, 
And that in one thing, specially ; 
For I give heed to never a thing 
Except my joy and revelling, 
And how to comb and braid my hair. 
A close acquaintanceship I share 600 

With Mirth, this garden's lord and king. 
'Twas he that made men hither bring 
From Alexandria's land the trees 
That in this garden court the breeze. 
And when the trees were grown in height, 
This wall, that stands before thy sight, 
Mirth bade them build up round about, 
And all these images without 
He bade them either carve or paint, 
That nowise pleasant are or quaint, 610 
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But rather full of grief and woe, 
As thou hast seen a while ago. 

" And often to this garden rare 
Sir Mirth for pleasure doth repair ; 
And hither doth his train resort 
That live in jollity and sport. 
And now is Mirth herein, to hear 
The song-birds, how they sing so clear, 
The throstle and the nightingale, 
And birds whose carols never fail. 620 

And round he walks with happy pace, 
He and his folk ; for sweeter place 
To play in can he not explore, 
Though sought he hence to India's shore. 
The fairest folk of all to see 
That found within this world may be 
Hath Mirth around him in his rout 
That always follow him about." 

When Idleness had told all this, 

And I had hearkened well, y-wis, 630 

Then said I to dame Idleness, 

" Now, so may God my fortune bless ! 

Since Mirth, that is so fair and fain, 

Is in this garden with his train, 

From that assembly, if I may, 
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Shall no man drive me off to-day ; 

For ere the night I must it see. 

For, well I ween, with him must be 

A fair and jolly company 

Well trained in all fair courtesy." 640 

And forward, ere more words were spent. 

In at the wicket-gate I went 

That Idleness had opened me 

Into that garden fair to see. 

THE GARDEN 

AND when I was therein, y-wis, 
My heart was full of joy for this. 
For well I weened, yea, in a trice, 
I'd found an earthly paradise. 
So fair it was that, trust me well, 
It seemed a place where spirits dwell. 650 

For surely, as I know the case, 
In Paradise is found no place 
So good to dwell in or to be 
As seemed that Garden fair to me. 
For there full many a bird did sing 
Throughout the Garden carolling. 

For there sweet nightingales were found, 
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Woodpeckers', finches' songs resound, 

That love their pleasant lays to swell 

In places where they gladly dwell. 660 

There might the gathering flocks be seen 

Of turtle-doves and larks, I ween. 

Goldfinches many saw I there 

That weary with their singing were ; 

Thrushes and siskins sung their lays 

As emulous to win men's praise, 

And also to surmount in song 

The other birds that joined the throng. 

These birds, whose names I here repeat, 

Sang, all by note, a service sweet ; 670 

They sang their song as fair and well 

As angels, in the heavens that dwell. 

And trust me, when I heard their song, 

With pleasure great I listened long ; 

For never yet such melody 

Was heard by man that's born to die. 

So joyous were the songs they wrought, 

They were not songs of birds, methought, 

But rather wondrous like to be 

The songs of mermaids in the sea, 680 

Who, since their singing is so clear, 

Though we as ' mermaids ' style them here 
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In this our English utterance, 

Are * sirens ' in the speech of France. 

Right eager were these birds to sing, 
And not unskilful forth to bring 
Their notes, nor yet mere learners they, 
But subtle to construct a lay. 
And truly, when I heard their song, 
And roved that verdant space along, 690 

In heart I grew so wondrous gay 
That never yet, before that day, 
My thoughts had been so gay and bright, 
Nor ever was my heart so light. 
And then I knew, as then befell, 
That Idleness had served me well, 
Who put me in such jollity. 
Her friend I ought indeed to be, 
Since she that Garden's wicket-gate 
Undid, and let me in thereat. 700 

And after that what things I wrought 
I tell you, as they came in thought. 
First, how Sir Mirth was tended there, 
And eke what folk beside him were, 
Will I describe, in simple truth ; 
And of that Garden all the sooth 
Will fuDy tell you, after this. 
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But all its beauties rare, y-wis, 

So fairly furnished for the nonce, 

I may not tell you all at once ; 710 

But as I may and can, I shall 

In order due relate them all. 

A service sweet, beneath the shade, 
These birds upon the branches made. 
And lays of lovers 9 whispering 
They uttered in their carolling. 
Some higher notes, some lower sung 
Upon the branches newly sprung. 
The sweetness of their melody 
Set all my heart in joyous glee. 720 

And when that I had heard, I trow, 
These song-birds singing in a row, 
Then could I longer not refrain, 
But further went, fresh sights to gain, 
Towards Sir Mirth ; for it was he 
I longed above all else to see, 
His face, and all his courteous cheer ; 
That sight above all else was dear. 
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SIR MIRTH 

THEN, turning to the right, I hied 
Down by a little path I spied 730 

Set round with mint and fennel green ; 
And at the other end, I ween, 
Sir Mirth I found ; and right anon 
Up to Sir Mirth I soon had gone, 
Where he his place of rest had made. 
And with him, in that pleasant shade, 
A train so fair and fresh had he 
That, when I saw, I wondered me 
Whence such companions came withal, 
So fair they were, both great and small ; 740 

For like they were, as seemed to sight, 
To angels, that are feathered bright. 

GLADNESS 

THIS folk of whom I speak, this band, 
In carol-dance went^handjin hand. 
A lady fair the carol sung 
Whose name was Gladness, blithe and young. 
Well could she sing and pleasingly ; 
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None half so well or fittingly 

Could make refrains in carolling ; 

It suited her right well to sing. 750 

Her voice full clear was and full sweet. 

She was not rustic nor unmeet ; 

But knew enough of simple art 

As in such carolling takes part. 

For alway was she wont, as here, 

To sing aloud, the folk to cheer ; 

'Twas song she was devoted to ; 

No craft had she so lief to do. 

There mightest thou these carols see, 
And folk there dance and merry be, 760 

And make full many a circuit fair 
Upon the green grass springing there. 
There mightest thou the fluters seek, 
And minstrels, and the jugglers eke, 
In singing well that strove amain. 
Some sang the songs of gay Lorraine ; 
For there the tunes are sweeter found 
Than in the country here around. 
And timbrel-players saw I there 
And dancers who, I well may swear, 770 

Knew all their art full perfectly. 
The timbrels would they cast on high, 
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And as they fell would catch them oft 

Upon a finger fair and soft, 

And never fail their end to gain. 

There were, moreover, damsels twain. 

Both young and fair of shape indeed. 

In kirtles and no other weed — 

Well braided was each yellow tress — 

Whom Mirth had, in his nobleness, 780 

Set midmost in the dance to dwell. 

But scarce can I remember well 

How gracefully the pair would dance. 

The one would noiselessly advance 

To meet the other ; and when they drew 

Almost together, then they threw 

Their mouths to meet, that in their play 

It seemed as though they kissed alway. 

Of dancing all the art they knew ; 

What more shall I recount to you ? 790 

I ne'er attempted thence to go 

The while I saw them dancing so. 
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COURTESY 

TO view that carol-dance, full fast 
Abode I there, till, at the last, 
A lady did me there espy, 
Whose name, I learnt, was Courtesy, 
The worshipful, the debonair. 
I pray her lot be ever fair ! 
Full courteously she summoned me, 
" What do ye there, fair sir ? " said she. 800 

" Come near, if ye to dance are fain, 
And dance here with the dancing train." 
And I, without much tarrying, 
Went straight into the dancing ring. 
Abashed I felt not, ne'er a whit, 
But greatly was I pleased with it, 
That Courtesy had called me so, 
And bade me to the dancing go. 
For had I durst, I say the sooth, 
I would have danced before, in truth, 810 

As one that was of dancing fain. 
Then many a time I viewed again 
The shapes, the bodies, and the glances, 

The gestures and the countenances 
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Of all the folk that danced right there ; 
And I shall tell you who they were. 

MIRTH 

FULL fair was Mirth, full long and high ; 
A fairer man ne'er met mine eye. 
As round as apple was his face. 
And white and red in every place. 820 

Well made was he, with aspect gay, 
With comely mouth and eyes of gray. 
His nose by measure wrought full right, 
Crisp was his hair, and eke full bright. 
His shoulders somewhat broadly placed, 
But tapering to and smallish waist. 
He like a statue seemed withal, 
So noble was his stature tall, 
So fairly shaped, so well arrayed, 
With limbs in just proportion made, 830 

So nimble, quick, and great of might ; 
Yet saw you never man so light. 
Of beard you scarce could trace a thing, 
For scarce had it begun to spring. 
Full young he was, and merry of thought, 
In silken dress, with song-birds wrought, 
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With gold embroidered curiously, 

His body clad was splendidly. 

His robe was wrought in curious guise, 

And slashed, in fashionable wise, 840 

In many a place, both here and there. 

And shod was he with skilful care 

With shoes cut down, and laced above. 

To show her kindliness and love, 

His lover dear of roses red 

Had set a chaplet on his head. 

GLADNESS 

AND wit ye who his love might be ? 
Dame Gladness was it, fair and "free, 
That sings so well with gladsome cheer ; 
And, since she reached her thirteenth year, 850 

She of her love a grant had made. 
Sir Mirth her by the finger had 
In dancing, and she him again ; 
Great fondness was betwixt the twain. 
They both were fair and bright of hue ; 
She seemed a rosebud fresh and new 
Of colour, and her flesh so tender, 
That with a briar small and slender 
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One might it tear, I dare opine. 

Her forehead free from wrinkles fine, 860 

Twin eyebrows finely arched she had. 

Her gentle eyes were gray and glad, 

And ever seemed to laugh the while 

Before the mouth could show a smile. 

I cannot well describe her nose ; 

A fairer one no woman shows. 

Her hair was yellow, shining bright ; 

I know no dame so fair to sight. 

Of gold braid was her garland's sheen ; 

I, who a thousand such have seen, 870 

Saw never garland yet, y-wis, 

So well entwined with silk as this. 

A silken garment, trimmed with gold, 

She wore, a wonder to behold ; 

The fellow-robe her lover wore, 

For which the merrier heart she bore. 



CUPID 

WAS next her, on the other side, 
The God of Love, who can divide 
Men's loves, as he them likes to be. 
But he can tame men's hearts, can he, 880 
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And make the lover's pride down fall. 

Right well can he these lords enthrall, 

And ladies put in low degree 

Whene'er too proud they seem to be. 

The God of Love, in shape and look, 

Was like no kitchen-lad or cook ; 

His beauty was appraised so great. 

But all his raiment to relate, 

I fear, would much encumber me. 

For clothed not in silk was he, 890 

But all in flowers and blossoms fair, 

With love-knots painted here and there. 

And shields and scutcheons these beside — 

Birds, leopards, lions — signs of pride, 

And other beasts displayed with art. 

His garment rich, in every part, 

With blossoms was pourtrayed and dight, 

With mixture deft of colours bright. 

For flowers were there, of many a hue, 

Set round about in order due ; 900 

No flower there lacked — to give my doom — 

Not e'en the flower of common broom ; . 

Nor periwinkle, violet, 

Nor other flower did he forget ; 

And many a roseleaf green and young 
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Was intermeddled there-among ; 

And high was set, upon his head, 

A chaplet gay of roses red. 

But nightingales, a full great rout, 

That flew above his head about, 910 

The leaflets scattered as they flew. 

Around him flocked of birds a crew ; 

Parrots and nightingales were seen, 

The woodlark and the yaffle l green, 

The finch, the lark, the titmouse light. 

It seemed as if from heaven's far height 

An angel down to earth did glide. 



S WE ET-COUNTENANC E 

LOVE had a bachelor beside. 
Who with him still was wont to be ; 
Sweet-Countenance by name was he. 920 

Long gazing at the dance did stand 
This bachelor, and in his hand 
Two Turkish bows there brandished he. 
The first was fashioned of a tree 
That bears a fruit of evil smell ; 

1 Woodpecker. 
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Full crooked was this stick as well, 
And many a knot thereon did grow ; 
'Twas black as berry, or the sloe. 
The other* bow was of a plant 

Without a flaw, as all would grant, 930 

Full smooth and in proportion long, 
And finely shaped, of fashion strong. 
And this was cut and painted all 
With divers figures fine and small, 
With ladies and their lovers true 
Of lissom shape and cheerful hue. 
These bows Sweet-Countenance displayed, 
Who seemed no churl of humble grade ; 
And ten broad arrows held he there ; 
His right hand five of them did bear, 940 

And these were shaven smooth, and bright, 
All duly nocked, and feathered right ; 
And each with gold was well arrayed, 
And strongly pointed each was made 
And sharp, a biting wound to deal. 
But iron was there none, nor steel ; 
For all was gold, as men might see, 
Except the feathers and the tree. 
The swiftest of these arrows five 

For any forceful bow to drive, 950 
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And best for flight with feathers framed, 

And fairest eke, was Beauty named. 

The second one, that hurteth less, 

Was, as I learnt, named Simpleness. 

The third of Frankness took the guise, 

That feathered was, in noble wise, 

With valour and with courtesy. 

The fourth one named was Company, 

That heavy for the shooter is ; 

But whoso shoots aright, y-wis, 960 

May do therewith great harm and woe. 

The fifth of these, and last, I trow, 

Fair- Seeming men that arrow call, 

Least harmful was it of them all ; 

Yet can it make a full great wound. 

But soon may he again be sound 

That with that shaft is hurt, I trow ; 

Some care is taken of his woe. 

Since soon may come his happiness, 

His languor ought to be the less. 970 

Five arrows were of other kind, 
And evil to recall to mind ; 
For shaft and end, the sooth to tell, 
Were both as black as fiend in hell. 

The first of these was known as Pride ; 
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The second arrow, next beside, 

Its dreadful name was Villainy ; 

That arrow, as with treachery, 

Was poisoned, and with spiteful blame. 

The third of these was known as Shame. 980 

The fourth one men Despair did call ; 

And Fickle-Thought came last of all. 

These arrows that I call to mind, 
All five, were of the selfsame kind, 
And all one likeness did admit. 
To them was suitable and fit 
The ugly, crooked, hideous bow 
So full of knots, and black as sloe. 
That bow was fitted well to speed 
These arrows fiye, of little meed, 990 

So different from the former set. 
But though I tell not all as yet 
How great their power was and might, 
Hereafter shall I tell aright 
The truth and meaning of each kind, 
As far as I can call to mind. 
All shall be said, I undertake, 
Ere of this book an end I make. 

Again I turn unto my tale ; 
But first of all, I will not fail 1000 
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To tell the shapes and countenances 
Of each that circling in the dance is. 
The God of Love, so gay and light, 
Led in his hand a lady bright 
Of great esteem and high degree. 



BEAUTY 

THIS lady, Beauty named was she, 
As was an arrow I lately named. 
For courteous manner was she famed ; 
Nor was she dark or brown, but bright, 
And clear as is the lunar light, ioio 

Beside which all the stars do seem 
No more than candles, as we deem. 
Her flesh was tender as dew on flower ; 
Her mien as simple as bride in bower. 
As white as lily or rose on bough, 
Proportioned well, were face and brow. 
Well made she was, and slim to see. 
No eyebrows trimmed by art had she, 
Nor decked her, for she needed not 
To trim her or to paint her aught. 1020 

Her yellow tresses downward stretched, 
Down to her very heels they reached ; 



Her nose, her mouth, her eye and cheek 

Well wrought, and all the remnant eke. 

A full great savour and a sweet 

Still makes my very heart replete 

With joy, methinks, when I remember 

The graceful shape of every member. 

On earth is none so fair a wight ; 

For young she was, of colour bright, 1030 

Wise, pleasant, and well formed withal, 

And slim, and in her middle small. 



RICHES 

BESIDE dame Beauty Riches went, 
A lady great, of long descent, 
And greatly praised on every hand. 
But whoso durst her will withstand 
Or thwart her folk in word or deed, 
Of store of hardihood had need. 
For she both help and hinder may ; 
Nor was it known but yesterday 1040 

That rich folk have undoubted might 
To help, and eke to grieve a wight 

The best men and the bravest too 
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To Riches rendered honour due, 
And busy were this dame to serve ; 
And, since they would her love deserve, 
They called her * Lady/ great and small. 
The world's wide nations dread her all ; 
The world is all controlled by her. 
Her court hath many a flatterer, 1050 

And many a traitor envious 
That busy is and curious . 
To backbite and dispraise and blame 
Them that deserve most love and fame. 
Before men's faces, to beguile, 
-These flatterers greatly praise, and smile, 
And thus the world with words anoint ; 
But afterwards with weapons' point 
They pierce men to the very bone 
When they behind their backs have gone, 1060 

And make men worthy deeds despise. 
Full many a worthy man and wise, 
A hundred, have they caused to die, 
These flatterers, through their flattery ; 
And make men strangers seem to be 
In whom they ought their friends to see. 
Now evil may they fare and thrive, 
And soon to evil end arrive, 
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These flatterers, full of jealousy ! 
No good man loves their company. 

A robe of purple Riches had, 
Think not I lie or seem as mad ! 
This world has no such rich array, 
Nor, by the thousandth part, so gay, 
Nor yet so fair ; 'twas overlaid 
With rich embroidery and braid, 
Embellished in the borderings 
With stories old of dukes and kings, 
With golden stripe adown it rolled, 
And knobs of fine enamelled gold. 
About her neck of shape so fair 
Was clasped a collar rich and rare, 
Wherein there shone profusion free 
Of gemstones clear and bright to see. 

And Riches had a girdle on, 

Whereof the buckle held a stone 

Of virtue rare, and great of might ; 

For whoso bare this stone so bright 

Need never fear of poison know 

While in its place the stone should glow. 

This stone was worthy of esteem, 

And, as a wealthy man might deem, 

Worth all the gold that Rome might own. 
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So likewise of a precious stone 

The girdle's chape was wrought full fair ; 

Which stone possessed such virtue rare 

That whole a man it soon could make 

Of palsy, or of teeth that ache. 

The stone had also such a grace 

That every man, in every place, 1 100 

. Was sure, that day, not blind to be, 

Whereon he, fasting, might it see. 

The girdle's bars were eke of gold, 

Across a satin tissue rolled, 

All heavy, great, of costly rate ; 

In each one was a besant's weight. 

Around this lady's tresses went 

A circlet rich, for ornament, 

Of burnished gold, that brightly shone ; 

So fair, I trow, was never a one. 1 1 10 

But surely he had cunning great 

Who might the stones enumerate 

That in that circlet shone so clear ; 

A wondrous thing it is to hear. 

For no man might appraise or guess 

Their value or their costliness. 

Lo ! rubies, sapphires, garnets great, 

And emeralds of two ounces' weight ; 
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And all in front, conspicuously, 

A precious carbuncle saw I. 1 120 

That stone so clear was and so bright 

That, when approached at last the night, 

One might, for need, one's way pick out 

A mile or two all round about. 

Such light would issue from the stone 

That Riches wondrous brightly shone, 

That is, her head and eke her face, 

And round about her all the place. 

Dame Riches by the hand did lead 

A youth that did in grace exceed, 1 130 

Whom best she loved of anything ; 

His pleasure was in householding. 

In clothing was he neat and nice, 

And loved a horse of costly price. 

He weened he might accused be 

Of theft or murder, if that he 

In stable kept a common hack ! 

And therefore sought he not to lack 

Acquaintance with this wealthy dame. 

For all his purpose and his aim 1 140 

Was still to live at great expense 

In unrestrained magnificence. 

And Riches well could all sustain, 
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And all expenses well maintain, 
And still would him such plenty lend 
Of gold and silver coin to spend 
Without a check or stint outpoured, 
As if 'twere in a garner stored. 



BOUNTY 

AND next them in the dance there went 
Dame Bounty, all whose fixed intent 1 1 50 

Was to be honourable and free. 
Of Alexander's kin was she. 
Her greatest happiness, y-wis, 
Was when she gave, and said " take this." 
Not Avarice, that wretch profane, 
Was half so eager wealth to gain 
As Bounty is to give and spend. 
And still did God enough her send, 
So that, the more she gave away, 
The more, in truth, she gathered aye. 11 60 

Great praise hath Bounty, and renown, 
For both the wise man and the clown 
Within her power were wholly brought ; 
So well with presents hath she wrought. 
And if she had an enemy, 
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1 trow that she could craftily 

Make him fall soon her friend to be, 

So bounteous of her gifts was she ; 

Therefore she stood in love and grace 

Of rich and poor in every place. 1 1 70 

A very fool is he, y-wis, 

Who wealthy, yet a niggard is. 

A lord can have no kind of vice 

That grieveth more than avarice. 

For niggard ne'er with strength of hand 

May win him lordly rank or land ; 

For insufficient friends hath he 

To cause his will performed to be. 

And whoso friends would come by here 

Must never hold his treasure dear. 1 1 80 

An instance I supply of this : — 

As the magnetic stone, y-wis, 

Can tow'rds it draw, right cunningly, 

The iron that is laid thereby, 

So draws the hearts of men, y-wis, 

Silver or gold that given is. 

Dame Bounty did a garment wear 
Of purple sarsnet, rich and rare. 
Her face was pleasing and well made ; 
Her collar had she open laid ; 1 1 90 
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For lately had she, generously, 

Presented to a lady nigh 

Her golden brooch, so finely wrought ; 

In truth, it misbecame her not. 

For through her vestment, wrought with silk, 

The flesh was seen, as white as milk. 

Dame Bounty, worthy dame and wise, 

Held by the hand a knight, her prize, 

Of Arthur's lineage, Britain's king, 

Who bore the banner glittering 1200 

Of fame, true honour's gonfalon. 

And still is he of such renown 

That men recount of him fair things 

Before great barons, dukes, and kings. 

This knight had thither lately hied 

From tournament not far beside. 

There had he done great chivalry 

By valour and by mastery ; 

And for his lady-love's renown 

Had many a doughty man cast down. 12 10 
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LIBERTY 

EXT him dame Liberty did dance, 
Arrayed with noble elegance. 
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She was not brown, nor dun of hue, 
But white as snowflakes fallen new. 
Her nose was fine and delicate, 
Long, even, exquisitely straight ; 
Her eyes were glad, her eyebrows bent ; 
Down to her heels her tresses went. 
She simple was as dove on tree, 
For debonair of heart was she. 1 220 

She never dared to say or do 
Aught other than belonged her to. 
And if a man were in distress, 
And for her love in heaviness, 
Great pity in her heart had she, 
She was so amiable and free. 
For were a man for her distressed, 
Her heart would be but ill at rest 
Lest she should lead him to despair 
Unless she helped to heal his care ; 1230 

She would not seem his suit to slight. 
This lady wore a tunic light 
That not of hempen hards was spun ; 
In Arras was there fairer none. 
So neatly had it pleated been, 
No corner of the cloth was seen 
But seem to fit her perfectly ; 
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Well clothed indeed was Liberty. 

For never a garment sits aright 

On damsel like a rochet white* 1 240 

A woman's shape more comely is 

In rochet than in coat, y-wis. 

The rochet white, when pleated fair, 

Betokened that full debonair 

And sweet was she the robe that bore. 

Beside her danced a bachelor ; 
I cannot tell his name aright, 
But comely was he, tall in height ; 
He might have been, by just record, 
The very son of Windsor's lord. 1 250 

COURTESY 

THE next that danced was Courtesy, 
That well was praised by low and high ; 
For neither proud nor fool was she. 
She to the dance invited me — 
I pray God grant her goodly grace ! — 
When first I came within the place. 
She was not weak nor boisterous, 
But wary, wise, and virtuous, 
With gentle speech and answer fair ; 
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Of never a man she slander bare, 1260 

Nor rancour showed to any wight. 

Clear brown she was and passing bright 

Of face, of comely form and frame. 

I nowhere know so sweet a dame. 

She worthy were to win renown 

As empress, or a queen with crown. 

Beside her danced a knight, I ween, 
Of pleasant speech and worthy mien, 
And well could he due honour pay. 
This knight was strong in war-array, 1270 

A seemly man in battle-gear, 
And loved well by his lady dear. 



IDLENESS 

FAIR Idleness I also viewed, 
Who alway close beside me stood. 
Of her have I, right well I ween, 
Described th' apparel and the mien. 
For — as I said — 'twas she indeed 
That gave me such a help at need, 
When she undid the garden-gate 
And let me enter in thereat. 1280 
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YOUTH 

AND next the others danced, I guess, 
Sweet Youth, endued with liveliness, 
That scarcely her twelfth year had raught, 
Wild-hearted, volatile of thought ; 
Unstable, yet she never meant 
A harm or slight in her intent, 
But only jollity and glee. 
For folks, when young, as all may see, 
Have little thought but on their play. 
Her lover was beside alway 1290 

In such a wise, that he her kissed 
Full many a time, e'en as he list, 
That all the dancers might it see ; 
They little cared for privacy. 
For whoso well or evil said, 
To never a thought of shame it led ; 
But all might see them kissing there 
As if two turtle-doves they were. 
For youthful was her lover dear ; 
For beauty know I none his peer ; 1300 

With just so many years endued 
As Youth his love, and like in mood. 
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Thus danced this glad assembly there, 
And with them others dancing were 
That all were of their company ; 
Full courteous folk, and wise, and free, 
And of demeanour fair withal ; 
Such were the dancers, one and all. 

When I had seen the countenances 
Of them that danced these merry dances, 1310 

My wish was then to go and see 
The garden that enchanted me, 
And look upon these pines, and these 
Fair laurels, cedars, olive-trees. 
By this the dances ended were ; 
For many of them that danced there 
Had with their lovers gone away 
To rest beneath the trees and play. 

Ah, heaven ! a pleasant life they led ! 
The man must have a foolish head 1320 

Who would not live so, if he might. 
For unto this my faith I plight, 
That whoso might his life so lead 
Need for no happier life take heed ; 
No paradise is so complete 
As that where trusting lovers meet. 

Out of that place I wandered so, 
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And through the garden 'gan to go, 

Playing along full merrily. 

The God of Love, full hastily, 1330 

Sweet-Countenance began to call ; 

He would not that not used at all 

Should be his golden bow so bright. 

He bade him bend this bow aright ; 

And soon he set it up on end 

And in a trice with string did bend ; 

Then took in hand his arrows five 

Full sharp, and ready for to drive. 

Now God that sits in majesty 

From deadly wounds deliver me, x 340 

If so be that at me he aim ! 

For if his arrow tow'rd me came 

'Twould do me grievous harm, y-wis ! 

But I, that nothing knew of this, 

Went up and down full many a way, 

And still he followed fast all day ; 

But nowhere to repose I drew 

Till I had seen the garden through. 

The garden was, by measuring, 
Even and square in compassing ; l 35° 

It was, in truth, as long as broad. 
Of fruit had every tree its load, 
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Except it were some hideous tree, 

Of which there were some two or three. 

There were, and that I know full weU, 

Pomegranates large, the truth to tell, 

A fruit that many long to seek, 

And most of all, when sick or weak. 

Some trees in great profusion were 

That, in their season, nuts did bear, 1360 

Such nuts as some men nutmegs call, 

That sweet of savour are withal. 

And almond-trees there might one see, 

And figs ; and many a palmdate-tree 

For use, if men had need, was found 

Within the garden's ample bound. 

And there was growing many a spice, 

As cloves, and mace, and liquorice, 

Ginger, and grains of paradise, 

Setwall, and cinnamon of price, 1 370 

And many a spice for men to eat 

When rising from the banquet-seat. 

And many homely trees there were, 

That peaches, quinces, apples bare, 

Medlars and chestnuts, plums and pears, 

And cherries, such as no one spares ; 

The service-tree, the nut, the sloe, 
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The bullace, made a pleasant show ; 

And many a pine and laurel fair 

Were ranged along that garden rare ; 1 380 

And cypresses and olive-trees, 

Such as at home one seldom sees. 

And there were elm-trees tall and strong, 

Oak, aspen, maple, plane-trees long, 

Ash, poplar, yew, and lime-trees fair, 

And other trees, full many a pair. 

Why should my story longer bide ? 
There were so many trees beside, 
That much should I encumb'red be 
Ere I had reckoned every tree. x 39° 

These trees, whose names I bid you know, 
Were set apart, in ordered row, 
Some fathoms five or six withal ; 
But great and strong they were, and tall. 
And, better to exclude the sun, 
Their tops to such a size had run, 
With every branch so closely knit, 
And leaves on each so thick did sit, 
That sunbeam ne'er through all might pass 
To scorch below the tender grass. 1400 

There men might does and roes behold ; 
And many a squirrel, waxing bold, 
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From bough to bough still leaping fast. 
And rabbits o'er green spaces passed, 
That from their burrows came in view, 
Of many a diverse shape and hue ; 
And many a mimic tourney kept 
As o'er the fresh green grass they leapt, 

THE WELLS 

IN sundry places Wells were there, 
In which no frogs or tadpoles were; 1410 

And shadows spread o'er every well. 
But still I fail the tale to tell 
Of streamlets small, that Mirth had made 
Descend through conduits subtly laid, 
Wherefrom the water hastening 
Still made a pleasant murmuring. 
About the brink of every well 
And near the streams that gently fell 
Sprang up the grass, as thick and close 
And soft as velvet or as moss. 1420 

Where lovers, resting side by side, 
On verdant turf might well abide, 
So soft and sweet the earth was there. 

Through moisture that the well could spare 
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Sprang up the sweet and verdant grass 

As fair, as thick, as needful was. 

But much amended was the place, 

Because the earth had such a grace 

That still it plenty had of flowers 

In summer's heat and winter's showers. J 43° 

There sprang the violet all new, 
And periwinkle, rich of hue, 
And blossoms yellow, white, and red ; 
Such plenty never grew in mead. 
Full gay was all the ground and quaint, 
And sprinkled as with spots of paint, 
With many a blossom fresh and fair 
That cast around an odour rare. 

I must not longer tale recite 
Of all this garden's sweet delight ; 144O 

But rather must my tongue refrain. 
For ne'er can I, in simple strain, 
Tell all the beauty that it showed, 
Nor half the bounty it bestowed. 

On right hand and on left I went 

All round ; nor thence my steps I bent 

Till I through all the space had been, 

And every inward part had seen. 

And still, while wandering in my play, 
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The God of Love me followed aye, 1450 

Right as a hunter can abide 

The beast, until he knows what tide 

To shoot a fair shot at the deer 

When that he need not go more near. 

And so befell, I rested me 
Beside a well, beneath a tree, 
Which tree in France a pine they name. 
But ne'er, since Pepin king became, 
Grew up a tree in human sight 

So fair, nor so well grown in height; 1460 

In all that place so high was none. 
And springing in a marble-stone 
Had Nature set, the truth to tell, 
Beneath that pine-tree's shade a well. 
And on the border, all without, 
Was written on the stone about, 
In letters small recorded there, 
"Here died Narcissus, named the Fair." 

NARCISSUS 

NARCISSUS was a youth of old, 
Whom Love had by his power controlled, 1470 
And in his net did sore constrain, 
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And made him weep so and complain, 

That needs he must of life despair. 

For Echo, maiden young and fair. 

More than all creatures loved the swain, 

And did for him endure such pain, 

That on a time her love she told, 

And said, did he his love withhold, 

She needs must die for misery ; 

-No other remedy might be. 1 480 

But ne'erthele88, in beauty's pride, 

So fiercely did he turn aside, 

He would not grant her loving prayer, 

Howe'er she wept, or spoke him fair. 

And when she heard him answer so, 

She had in heart such heavy woe, 

And felt such sorrow and distress 

That she, for very heaviness, 

Anon was dead. But ere she died 

Full piteously to Jove she cried, H9° 

That this Narcissus, proud of heart, 

Who played in love so fierce a part, 

Might on a day be hampered so 

With love, and be so hot with woe, 

That never might he joy attain ; 

Then should he feel in every vein 
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What sorrow a constant lover makes 
Whom one so cruelly forsakes. 

This prayer was reasonable and good ; 
By Jove's decree, it firmly stood. 1 500 

For soon Narcissus, truth to tell, 
By accident came near that well 
To rest him in that shady place 
One day, when ceasing from the chase. 
Narcissus somewhat suffered pain 
From running all day o'er the plain, 
And was for thirst in great distress 
Through heat, and through the weariness 
That him almost of breath deprived. 
And when he at the well arrived, 1 5 10 

That shadowed was with branches green, 
He thought that water pure and clean 
To drink, and freshen him withal. 
And down on knees he 'gan to fall, 
And head and neck stretched out amain 
Towards the well, a draught to gain. 
But mirrored in the water clear 
His nose, his mouth, his eyes appear ; 
Whereat he felt as one dismayed ; 
His own reflexion him betrayed ! 1520 

For well he weened he there beheld 
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A youth, whose beauty all excelled ; 

And well could Love requite and chide 

The cruelty and haughty pride 

Narcissus formerly displayed. 

His guerdon he him well repaid. 

For there he gazed so at the well 

That, shortly all the sooth to tell, 

He loved his own reflexion so 

That at the last he died for woe ! l 55° 

For when he saw that he his will 

Might in no kind of way fulfil, 

And that his fancy so was caught 

That he could comfort him in naught, 

He lost his wits e'en in that place, 

And died within a little space. 

And thus he his requital took 

For Echo, whom he so forsook. 

Ladies ! I pray, example take, 
Ye that your lovers true forsake ; 1 540 

For if they die of your despite, 
Love can full well your fault requite. 

When this inscription, as I tell, 

Had taught me that it was the well 

Wherein his face Narcissus saw, 

I soon began myself withdraw 
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When to my memory it came 

That here he had endured such shame. 

But afterwards again thought I 

That, free from danger certainly, 1550 

Towards the well I yet might go ; 

For why should I be frighted so ? 

So to the well I ventured me, 

And downward stooped I low, to see 

The limpid water in the stone, 

And eke the gravel-bed that shone 

Like finest silver there below ; 

For like this well, as all may know, 

On earth is none so clear of hue. 

The stream is ever fresh and new, 1 560 

Still welling up with wavelets bright 

That rise two finger-breadths in height. 

About it springs the living grass, 

With moisture that so nourished was ; 

And ne'er in winter can it die 

No more than may the sea be dry. 

Down at the bottom set saw I 
Two crystal stones full craftily 
Within that fresh and limpid well. 
But one thing dare I truly tell J S70 

That ye a marvel great will hold, 
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I cannot doubt, when all is told. 

For when the sun is clear in sight, 

And casts therein his radiance bright, 

And when his heat descended is, 

Then takes the crystal stone, y-wis, 

Against the sun, a varying hue, 

Blue, yellow, red, still fresh and new. 

Yet hath this crystal's magic bound 

Such power, that all the place around, 1580 

Each bird, each tree with foliage green, 

And all the garden there is seen ! 

That this ye may more clearly know, 

A like example let me show. 

E'en as a mirror openly 

Displays all things that stand thereby, 

As well the figure as the hue, 

Without disguise or loss of view ; 

Right so this crystal stone likewise, 

Without deception or disguise, 1590 

The garden's inmost parts displays 

To him that in the well doth gaze. 

For on whichever side he be, 

He well may half the garden see ; 

And if he moves, he may control 

The other remnant of the whole. 
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For there is none so small a thing, 
So hid, so closed with covering, 
That is not seen, as though it were 
Depicted in the crystal there. 
This is the mirror perilous, 
In which the proud Narcissus thus 
Saw all his face so fair and bright, 
A sight that caused his death outright. 
For whoso hath this well surveyed, 
Thereafter naught may prove his aid ; 
But something there his mind will move 
And lead him on to hopeless love. 
Full many a worthy man hath it 
Deceived ; for folk of greatest wit 
Are soonest caught here and waylaid ; 
Without reprieve are all betrayed. 
Some here assume a frantic part, 
Some here are daunted, losing heart ; 
No skill nor wit the doom can shun. 
For mighty Cupid, Venus' son, 
Hath sown the seeds of love therein, 
That help is none, nor craft can win ; 
Love so surrounds the well about. 
His snares hath Cupid set without 
To catch, his cunning nets among, 
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These bachelors and damsels young. 

Love for no other bird doth care, 

Though sets he many a net and snare. 

As for the seed that here was sown, 

The well is called, as well is known, 

The Well of Love, by very right, 

Whereof hath spoken many a wight 

In many a book, and variously. 

Yet will they never, verily, 1630 

Of its description hear the truth, 

Nor of this matter all the sooth, 

As ye shall, when I have revealed 

The virtue that there lies concealed. 

And still it pleased me there to dwell, 

To view the crystal in the well, 

That showed to me so openly 

A thousand things that were hard by. 

Yet may I say, in sorry hour 

I stood to gaze therein and pore ; 1 640 

For ever since I sore have pined ; 

That mirror hath my fate assigned. 

But had I first known in my wit 

The virtue and the strength of it, 

I would not thus have pondered there ; 

'Twere better had I been elsewhere ! 
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For in the snare I fell anon 

That hath betrayed so many a one. 



THE ROSE-TREE 

FOR in that mirror I espied, 
Amongst a thousand things beside, 
A Rose-tree full of roses sweet ; 
But round it went a hedge complete. 
Then such an impulse conquered me, 
That, not for France or Italy, 
Would I have paused to go and see 
What all that rosy heap might be. 
When this desire my will o'ercame, 
That many a man hath brought to shame, 
Towards the Tree I sought to haste. 
And ever, as I nearer paced, 
The savour of the roses sweet 
E'en on my very heart did beat, 
As if I were enbalmed indeed ; 
And, had not caution bid me heed 
Lest I were injured or assailed, 
With my good-will, I had not failed 
To pull one rose of all that rout, 
To bear it in my hand about, 
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And smell to it where'er I went. 

But ever I dreaded to repent, 1670 

Lest much it grieved or might defame 

The lord that did the garden frame. 

Of roses was there full good store, 

None fairer Rose-tree ever bore. 

Of rosebuds closed, some saw I there, 

And some that more expanded were. 

And some of later growth I spied 

That tow'rds their time of blooming hied, 

Still hastening till they wide should spread. 

Right well I love such roses red ; 1 680 

For roses broad and open cast 

Within a day or two are passed ; 

But rosebuds sweet and fresh will be 

For two day 8 at the least, or three. 

The rosebuds much delighted me, 

For fairer might there no man see. 

And whoso might have one of all, 

It ought to please him well withal. 

Might I a garland have a-row, 

For wealth I would not let it go. 1690 
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THE ROSEBUD 

AMONG the Rosebuds chose I one 
So fair y that of the remnant none 
Might I appraise so well as it, 
When I assessed it in ray wit. 
So well was it illumined, 
So richly hued with colour red 
That Nature none could make more fair ; 
And leaves it had, about four pair, 
That Nature, skilled the best to know, 
Around the Red Rose taught to grow. 1 700 

The 8 talk was like a rush, full light, 
And thereon stood the Bud upright 
That down it bowed on neither side. 
The pleasant scent had spread so wide, 
The place was all with balm replete. 

\Jierc Chaucer 9 s portion of the translation comes to an 

abrupt end. The translation Is, however, continued In a 

Northern dialect ; and I give the general purport of the 

next nine lines, to complete the paragraph.^ 
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When I had smelt the savour sweet, 

No will had I from thence to go, 

But somewhat nearer went, I trow, 

To take it ; but my hand, for fear, 

I durst not to the Rose put near ; 1 7 10 

For thistles sharp, of many a kind, 

Thorns, nettles, crooked briars combined, 

And greatly vexed and troubled me ; 

And sorely harmed I feared to be. 
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THE 
COMPLAINT UNTO PITY 

PITY, whom I have sought so long ago, 
With wounded heart and full of busy pain — 
For in this world lived none so full of woe 
Yet still alive — and, if I shall not feign, 
My purpose was, to Pity to complain 
Against the cruelty and tyranny 
Of Love, that for my truth would have me die. 

And when that I, by length of certain years, 

Continually had sought a time to speak, 

To Pity ran I, sprinkled all with tears, 10 

'Gainst Cruelty to pray her me to wreak. 

But, ere I might due words of utterance seek 

Or tell a portion of my sorrow's smart, 

I found her dead and buried in a heart. 

Adown I fell, when Pity's hearse I knew, 
Dead as a stone, the while my swoon did last ; 

Then up I rose, with changed and pallid hue, 
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And piteously on her ray eyes I cast, 

And near her body strove to hasten fast, 

And for her soul disposed myself to pray ; 20 

I was but lost ; no more remained to say. 

Thus am I slain, since Pity's self is dead ; 

Alas, the day ! that this should e'er befall ! 

What man is he that now dare lift his head ? 

On whom shall grieving heart for succour call ? 

Now Cruelty intends to slay us ally 

A folk that know no remedy for pain — 

Since she is dead — to whom shall we complain ? 

Yet rises in my heart this wonder new, 

That no man knows of Pity's death, but I ; 30 

For many a man, while still she lived, her knew ; 

Yet cannot she have died so suddenly ; 

For alway have I sought her busily 

Since first I had a human wit or mind ; 

Yet was she dead, ere once I might her find. 

About her hearse a throng had gathered round, 

All free from woe — or so it seemed to me ; 

Fair Bounty, well arrayed and richly crowned, 

And youthful Beauty, Pleasure, Jollity, 

Assured Regard, and Youth, and Honesty ; 40 
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Wisdom, and Rank, and Awe, and Government, 
Allied alike by compact and consent. 

A written plea within my hand had I 
Wherein to Pity I expressed my woes ; 
But when I found there all this company 
That rather would, I feared, my cause oppose 
Than give me help, no more would I disclose ; 
For naught could well that company persuade 
Unless kind Pity's self would lend me aid. 

Then leave I all these Virtues, standing round 50 

To guard her corpse, as erst I did complain, 

By bonds of cruel Hate against me bound, 

Consenting that, unheard, I should be slain. 

So drew I my petition back again ; 

I durst not to my foes my prayer unfold, 

The gist whereof shall shortly now be told. 



The Petition 

" "TJUMBLEST of heart, most high in reverence, 

I I O flower benign, thou crown of virtues all, 
Here showeth to your royal excellence 
Your servant, if I dare myself so call, 60 

His mortal harm, wherein he late did fall ; 
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Nor writes he only since he ill doth fare, 
But for your honour's sake doth all declare. 

" The case is this :— dame Cruelty, your foe, 

Allied against your rightful sovereignty, 

In form of Beauty doth her person show, 

That men may not perceive her tyranny, 

With Bounty, Gentleness, and Courtesy, 

And hath deprived you of your former place 

When named sweet Beauty, as conjoined with Grace. 70 

"For naturally, by heritage's right, 
Annexed to Bounty are ye always found ; 
And verily, ye ought to use your might 
To succour Truth, when adverse ills abound. 
Moreover, with your grace is Beauty crowned ; 
And truly, if ye thus desert these twain, 
The world is lost, may every man complain. 



" For what avail Regard and Gentleness 
Without your aid, O creature most benign ? 
Shall Cruelty your gracious acts repress ? 
Alas ! what heart can long endure to pine ? 
Wherefore, unless it be your chief design 
To break the fatal bond wherein ye rest, 
Ye slay the servants that obey your hest. 
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* And furthermore, if once ye suffer this, 

Your old renown a loss will undergo, 

And soon will no man know what Pity is. 

Alas ! that your renown should fall so low ! 

Then will ye suffer final overthrow 

By Cruelty, who occupies your place ; 90 

And we must feel despair, who seek your grace. 

u Have mercy, ye who were the Furies' queen, 
On me, that sought you tenderly of yore ; 
Let some ray reach me, of your light serene, 
Who love and dread you, ever more and more. 
To tell the very truth, I suffer sore ; 
And, though I have no cunning to complain, 
For love of God, have mercy on my pain ! 

" My pain is this, the thing that I desire, 

That have I not, and nothing like thereto, 1 00 

But still Desire doth set my heart on fire ; 

Eke on the other side, where'er I go, 

Then everything that may increase my woe 

I find is ready, unsought, everywhere ; 

Naught lack I save my death, and then my bier. 

" What need to show some portion of my pain ? 

For every woe whereon the heart can think 
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I suffer, yet to you may ne'er complain ; 
For well I wot, although I wake or wink, 
Ye care not whether that I float or sink. 
But ne'ertheless my truth will I sustain 
Until my death ; as shall appear full plain. 

" That is to say, I still am yours for ever ; 
Though me ye slay by Cruelty, your foe, 
My spirit none the more shall e'er dissever 
From serving you, for any pain or woe. 
Since ye are dead — alas ! that it is so ! — 
Thus for your death I weep may and complain 
With wounded heart and full of busy pain." 
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ANELIDA AND ARCITE 
The Proem 

THOU ruthless god of battles, Mars the red, 
That in the frosty country known as Thrace 
Within thy grisly temple, full of dread, 
Art honoured as the patron of that place, 
With thy Bellona, Pallas, full of grace, 
Be present, and my song with words supply ; 

At my beginning thus to thee I cry. 
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For deeply hath it sunk within my mind, 

With piteous heart in English to endite 

This olden tale, in Latin which I find, 10 

Of queen Anelida and false Arcite, 

Which Time, that everything can fret and bite, 

And hath devoured so many a noble tale, 

Hath well nigh from our memory caused to fail. 

Be gracious, Polyhymnia, to my call, 

That on Parnassus, with thy sisters glad, 

By Helicon, not far from Cirra's wall, 

Dost sing with voice memorial in the shade, 

Beneath the laurel-tree that cannot fade, 

And grant I may my ship to haven win ; 20 

First follow I Stace, and after him, Corinne. 



The Story 

WHEN Theseus, after battles long and great, 
The savage Scythian folk had put to flight, 
And laurel-crowned, in golden car of state, 
Beheld his native town come close in sight — 
Whereat his people, in their fierce delight, 
So cried, that to the stars their voices went, 

And him to honour gave their whole intent: — 
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Before this duke, in sign of vict'ry, came 

The trumpeters, and in his banner large 30 

Was Mare's image ; and, to blaze his fame, 

Men might see many a treasure kept in charge, 

Full many a helm, and many a spear and targe, 

Fresh knights in troops, and many a blissful rout, 

On horse, on foot, in all the field about. 

Hippolyta his wife, the hardy queen 

Of Scythia, whom he conquered had to wed, 

With Emily, her sister bright of mien, 

In car of gold he close beside him led ; 

And all the ground about the car she spread 40 

With brightness of the beauty in her face 

Replete with bounty and with every grace. 

In triumph high, and crowned with laurel thus, 

In all the flower of fortune's fair array, 

I leave this noble prince, this Theseus, 

Still home to Athens riding on his way ; 

And shortly to record will I essay 

The plaintive story that I fain would write 

Of queen Anelida and false Arcite. 

Great Mars, that in his furious course of ire, 50 

The olden wrath of Juno to fulfil, 
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On either side men's hearts had set on fire 

Of Thebes and Greece, that each might other kill 

With bloody spears, now rested never still, 

But drove now here, now there, amongst them both, 

Till each the other slew ; so were they wroth. 

For when Amphiorax and Tydeus, 

Hippomedon, Parthenopseus too 

Were dead, and slain was proud Campaneus, 

And when the hapless Theban brethren two 60 

Were slain, and king Adrastus home did go, 

So desolate stood Thebes and eke so bare, 

That no man knew how best to heal his care. 

And when the aged Creon did espy 

How that the regal race was thus brought down, 

He held the city by his tyranny, 

And made the nobles of that region 

To be his friends, and dwell within the town. 

So, what for love of him and what for awe, 

Within the town these nobles did withdraw. 70 

Amongst the others, fair Armenia's queen, 
Anelida, did in that town reside. 
That fairer was than is the sunlight's sheen ; 
Throughout the world her fame had spread so wide, 
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That many a wight to view her person hied ; 
For truth to tell, her equal none did know, 
Of all the women in this world below. 

Young was this queen, a score of winters old, 
Of middle stature, and of mien so fair, 
That Nature's self rejoiced her to behold ; 
She all the constancy and virtue rare 
Of Lucrece and Penelope did share ; 
And shortly, if her worth be comprehended, 
In her no single point could be amended. 

This Theban knight Arcite, to tell the sooth, 
Was young, and therewithal a lusty knight ; 
But false was he in love, and wrought untruth, 
And subtler was in craft than any wight ; 
And with his cunning won this lady bright ; 
And so extremely did his truth declare, 
She trusted wholly in his boastful care. 

What must I say ? Her love was alway true, 

And, when she must his absence undergo, 

Anon it seemed, her heart must burst in two ; 

For, in her sight, he bare himself so low, 

She weened, in truth, she all his heart did know. 

But false was he, and love did counterfeit ; 

It needeth not to teach men such deceit. 
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Yet had he many a trouble, none the less. 

Before the time he might his lady win, ioo 

And swore, his death must follow his distress, 

Or else to fail his wits must needs begin. 

Alas, the while ! 'twas bitter ruth and sin 

That she upon his sorrows so should rue ; 

But never thinks the false man like the true. 

Her bounty gave such mastery to Arcite 

That all she had was his, both small and great, 

Nor showed she favour to a living wight 

Save first she his permission did await ; 

No fault did e'er her truthfulness abate. no 

So wholly was she wont his heart to please, 

That all things that he liked did give her ease. 

To her no note or letter e'er was borne 
That touched on love, from any friendly wight, 
But first she showed him, ere it up was torn ; 
So unreserved she was, and did her might 
To hide no secret from her chosen knight, 
Lest he of conduct false should her upbraid ; 
His will, without commandment, she obeyed. 

And eke he made him jealous over her 1 20 

And everything that any man had said 
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Anon he prayed her, by her faith, to swear 
What was that word, or vowed himself betrayed ; 
Then did despair her very wits invade. 
But all this was but sleight and flattery ; 
Devoid of love, he feigned this jealousy. 

And all this bore she still so tranquilly 

That all his will she deemed a seemly thing ; 

And evermore she loved him tenderly, 

And did him honour as he were a king. 130 

Her heart was wedded to him with a ring ; 

And still so fixed on truth was her intent 

That, where he goes, her heart still with him went. 

When she should eat, on him is so her thought 

That little notice of her meat she kept ; 

And when at eve her nightly rest she sought, 

On him she pondered alway till she slept; 

When he was absent, privily she wept ; 

Thus liveth fair Anelida the queen 

For false Arcite, whose treachery was so keen. 140 

This false Arcite, bent on new-fangledness, 

Because to him she loving was and true, 

Disdained her more, e'en for her steadfastness, 

And saw another lady, proud and new, 
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And right anon he clad him in her hue — 
I wot not if in white, or red, or green — 
And so betrayed Anelida the queen. 

But none the less, great wonder was it none 

Though he were false ; the nature 'tis of man, 

Since Lamech was, in ages long agone, 1 50 

To be in love as false as e'er he can ; 

He was the patriarch who first began 

To love two loves, and live in bigamy ; 

And tents did he invent, unless men lie. 

This false Arcite, in somewhat must he feign, 

When he was false, to hide his treachery, 

As horses bite, yet, whinnying, complain. 

For he accused her of disloyalty, 

And swore he could her doubleness espy, 

And all was false that ever she had meant ; 1 60 

So swore this thief, and forth his way he went. 

Alas ! what feeling heart can suffer it, 

For ruth and woe, her sorrows all to tell ? 

Or what man hath the cunning or the wit ? 

Or what man could within the chamber dwell 

If I in full rehearsed to him the hell 

That suffereth fair Anelida the queen 

For false Arcite, whose treachery was so keen ? 
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She weepeth, waileth, swooneth piteously, 

To ground she falls as dead as falls a stone ; 1 70 

Her limbs are wrung with cramp full crookedly, 

She speaks as though her very wits were gone ; 

Colour, save that of ashes, hath she none. 

No other word she speak eth, great or small, 

But — " mercy, cruel heart, on whom I call ! " 

And thus endureth, till she felt so dead, 

No foot she hath her body to sustain ; 

But languished ever in this hapless stead, 

For which hath Arcite neither ruth nor pain. 

His heart was elsewhere now, and new and fain, 1 80 

And on her woe disdaineth he to think ; 

He little recketh if she float or sink. 

His new-found lady holds him close and narrow 
Up by the bridle, at the car-shaft's end, 
That every word he dreaded like an arrow ; 
Her tyranny now makes him bow and bend, 
And, as she pleases, must he turn and wend ; 
No favour doth her proud demeanour bring, 
And little longing hath he now to sing ! 

She drove him on, and scarcely seemed to know 190 

That he was servant to her ladyship ; 
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But lest he should be proud, she kept him low. 
Thus serveth he, with never a crumb or snip ; 
She sends him now to land, and now to ship ; 
And, since of tyranny he found his fill, 
Therefore she had him at her own sweet will. 

By this example, thrifty women all, 

Of fair Anelida and false Arcite, 

Know that, because she * sweetheart ' did him call, 

And was so meek, her love he learnt to slight. 200 

The nature of man's heart is to delight 

In that which gives repulse, so God me save ! 

For what he cannot get, that would he have ! 

Now turn we to Anelida again, 

That pineth day by day, still languishing ; 

But when she saw accrue to her no gain. 

Upon a day, still sadly sorrowing, 

She studied to compose a plaintive thing, 

And with her own hand sought her plaint to write, 

And sent it to her Theban knight, Arcite. 210 

\ff ere follows The Complaint of Anelida, consisting 
of 1 40 lines in complex metres. After which the story is 
continued as follows*!^ 
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When that Anelida this woeful queen 351 

With her own hand had written in this wise, 
With face of deadly hue, 'twixt pale and green, 
She fell in swoon ; and afterward did rise, 
And unto Mars doth solemn sacrifice 
Within the temple, with a mournful air, 
Whose shape was fashioned as I here declare. 

\The poem here terminates abruptly r\ 



CHAUCER'S WORDS TO ADAM, HIS 

SCRIBE 

ADAM my scribe, if e'er thy task it be 
Boece or Troilus to write anew, 
May thy long locks from scurf be never free 
Unless what I compose thou writest true. 
So oft a-day must I thy work renew, 
Thy errors by erasure to repair, 
And all through thy neglect and want of care. 
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THE FORMER AGE 

A BLISSFUL life, a peaceable and sweet, 
The people in the Former Age did lead, 
Well satisfied with fruits that they did eat, 
Such as the fields spontaneously did breed. 
They were not pampered nor too grossly fed 5 
No mill went round, nor handmill round did swing, 
They fed on acorns, mast, and haws for bread ; 
And drank pure water from the cooling spring. 

Yet was the earth not wounded with the share, 
But corn, unsown by man, sprang all around, 10 

The which they rubbed, and yet did something spare. 
No furrows drew they in a cultured bound. 
No man the fire out of the flint yet found. 
Unpruned and unprepared for, lay the vine ; 
No man yet in the morter spices ground 
For claret, or for sauce of galantine. 

No madder, weld, or woad the dyer's care 
Had sought ; the fleece was of its native hue ; 
No flesh yet knew the wound of edge or spear ; 
No coin as yet was known, or false or true ; 20 
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No ship yet cut the billows green and blue ; 
No merchant yet procured outlandish ware ; 
No war-proclaiming trumpets people knew, 
Nor castles high, with walls or round or square. 

What would it have availed campaigns to make ? 

No profit lay therein, nor wealthiness ; 

But cursed was the time, I undertake, 

When toiling men first sought with business 

To grub up metal, sunk in dark recess, 

And in the rivers first for jewels sought. 30 

Alas ! then sprang up all the cursedness 

Of avarice, that first our sorrow brought ! 

Great tyrants never hazarded their ease 

A wilderness or bushy ground to win, 

Or barren soil, as saith Diogenes, 

Where sustenance is eke so scarce and thin 

That naught but mast or apples is therein. 

But where fat bags abound and feasts prevail, 

There will they go, and hold it ne'er a sin 

With all their host the city to assail. 40 

No palace-chambers were as yet, nor halls ; 
In caverns and in forests soft and sweet 
These happy people slept, nor thought of walls, 
On grass and leaves in quietness complete. 
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No down of feathers heeded they, nor sheet 
Well bleached, but in security they slept ; 
Their hearts were friendly, free from jealous heat ; 
And each of them his faith to other kept. 

Unforged was yet the hauberk and the plate ; 

The lamb-like people, void of every vice, 50 

Had no desire for quarrel or debate, 

But each his neighbour would to love entice ; 

No envy ruled, nor pride, nor avarice, 

No lord, nor tax devised by tyranny ; 

Humility, good faith (that pearl of price), 

And peace, filled all the world with courtesy. 

Not yet had Jupiter his wanton reign, 

That set example of impurity, 

Commenced on earth ; nor Nimrod, prompt to gain 

His empire, yet had built his turrets high. 60 

Alas, alas ! now may men weep and cry ! 

For in our days doth naught but greed arise, 

And doubleness, and envious treachery, 

Manslaughter, poison, murder in sundry wise. 
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FORTUNE 

Ballad of the Visage without Painting 
I. The Plaintiff against Fortune 

THIS wretched world's false transmutation, 
As weal or woe, now prosperous, now poor, 
Without fixed course or wise discretion 
Is ruled by Fortune's changes insecure ; 
But none the less, while I her frowns endure, 
She shall not make me sing, although I die, 
" Tai tout perdu mon temps et mon labour ; " x 
For, Fortune, to the death I thee defy ! 

Yet reason's light on me still shineth down, 
And in thy mirror know I friend from foe. 
So much forsooth thy whirling up and down 
Hath taught me, in a little time, to know. 
But slight effect thy violence can show 
O'er him that o'er himself hath mastery ! 
My self-sufficiency shall help bestow ; 
For, Fortune, to the death I thee defy ! 



1 " I have wholly lost my time and 
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my labour." 
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Socrates, thou steadfast champion, 
She never long could thy tormentor be ; 
Thou never dreadedst her oppression, 

Nor in her favouring glance didst succour see. 20 

Thou knewest well how false of mien is she, 
And that her greatest pleasure is to lie. 

1 know how she dissemble can to me ; 
For, Fortune, to the death I thee defy ! 

II. The Answer of Fortune to the Plaintiff 

NO man is wretched but himself so ween, 
And he that hath himself, enough doth own. 
Why say'st thou then I am to thee so keen, 
That would'st me from my government dethrone ? 
Say thus : — " I thank thee for th' abundant loan 
That thou hast lent ere this." Why wilt thou strive ? 30 
How know'st thou but my favour shall be shown ? 
And eke thou hast thy truest friend alive. 

I have thee taught the difference between 
A friend indeed, and friend in countenance ; 
Thou needest not the gall of the hyene x 
That gives to blinded eyes deliverance. 

1 Hyena. 
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Now seest thou clear, that wast in ignorance. 
Thine anchor holds, and yet thou may'st arrive 
Where Bounty bears the key of sustenance ; 
And eke thou hast thy truest friend alive. 

How many have I refused to help, I ween, 
Since I have fostered thee with complaisance ? 
Wilt thou then make a statute 'gainst thy queen, 
That I must alway seek thy maintenance ? 
Thou'rt born within my realm of variance, 
About the wheel with others must thou drive. 
My lore is greater than your light mischance, 
And eke thou hast thy truest friend alive. 
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III. The Answer of the Plaintiff to Fortune 

I HATE thy lore ! 'Tis but adversity. 
Blind goddess, thou my friend shalt never gain ! 50 
I know what friends of yours are, thanks to thee ! 
Yea, take them back, to form an ample train. 
Thy niggardness, that bids them wealth retain, 
Forebodes that soon thou wilt their towers assail ; 
111 appetite precedes disease's bane ; 

In general, this rule will never fail. 
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IV. The Answer of Fortune to the Plaintiff 

THOU railest at my mutability ; 
A drop I lent thee of my wealthiness, 
Which now I purpose to withdraw from thee. 
Why should'st thou my supremacy suppress ? 60 

The sea may ebb and flow, now more, now less ; 
The sky may shine, or change to rain and hail ; 
E'en so may I display my fickleness ; 
In general, this rule will never fail. 

Lo ! th* execution of the Majesty 

That all provideth in His righteousness, 

That very thing ye * Fortune * take to be, 

Ye blinded creatures, full of foolishness ! 

Heav'n hath the property of lastingness ; 

But restless travail hath this world of bale ; 70 

Thy last day endeth my officiousness ; 

In general, this rule will never fail. 



The Envoy of Fortune 

PRINCES, I pray you, for your gentleness, 
Let not this man thus sue me and complain ; 

And I will well requite your business, 
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At my request, to three of you or twain ; 
And (but ye now relieve him of his pain) 
Beseech his best friend, for his nobleness, 
That to some better state he may attain. 



MERCILESS BEAUTY. A ROUNDEL 

I. Captivity 

YOUR two bright eyes will slay me suddenly, 
No more can I sustain that beauteous mien 
That planteth in my heart a wound so keen. 

Unless your word will heal right hastily 
My wounded heart, while yet the wound is green, 
Your two bright eyes will slay me suddenly, 
No more can I sustain that beauteous mien. 

Upon my truth, I tell you faithfully, 

That ye are of my life and death the queen ; 

For with my death the truth shall soon be seen. 10 

Your two bright eyes will slay me suddenly, 

No more can I sustain that beauteous mien 

That planteth in my heart a wound so keen. 
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II. Rejection 

SO hath your beauty from your heart out-caught 
All pity, that it naught avails to 'plain ; 
Your Cruelty holds Mercy in his chain. 

My death, though innocent, you thus have bought; 

I tell you truth, no need have I to feign. 

So hath your beauty from your heart out-caught 
All pity, that it naught avails to 'plain. 20 

Alas ! that nature in your form hath wrought 
Sp great a beauty, that can none attain 
To mercy, though he perish for the pain. 

So hath your beauty from your heart out-caught 
All pity, that it naught avails to 'plain ; 
Your Cruelty holds Mercy in his chain. 



III. Escape 

SINCE I from Love have thus escaped so fat, 
I think to be no more his prisoner lean ; 

Now I am free, I do not care a bean. 
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He may reply, and say or this or that ; 30 

I mind him not, I speak out what I mean. 
Since I from Love have thus escaped so fat, 
I think to be no more his prisoner lean. 

My name hath Love effaced from out his slate, 

And from my books his name is stricken clean 

For evermore ; naught else will serve, I ween. 

Since I from Love have thus escaped so fat, 

I think to be no more his prisoner lean ; 

Now I am free, I do not care a bean ! 



TO ROSAMOUND. A BALLAD 

MY lady, ye of beauty are the shrine, 
As far as stretches earth's remotest bound ; 
For as the crystal glorious ye shine, 
And like the ruby are your cheeks so round. 
Besides, your jocund mirth doth so redound, 
That, at a revel when I see you dance, 
'Tis like an ointment to my inward wound 
Though ye vouchsafe to me no complaisance. 

For though my tears should fill a tun for wine, 

Yet e'en that woe will not my heart confound ; 10 
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The charming notes ye sing, so clear and fine, 
Can make my thoughts with joy and bliss abound. 
So courteously I move, by love so crowned, 
That to myself I say, in my sad chance, 
Content am I to love you, Rosamound, 
Though ye vouchsafe to me no complaisance. 

Was never pike so soused in galantine 

As I by love am wrapped and compassed round ; 

And therefore of myself I oft divine, 

A second Tristram is in me renowned. 20 

My love can ne'er be chilled, nor yet be drowned ; 

I burn for ever in an amorous trance. 

Do what ye will, your thrall will I be found, 

Though ye vouchsafe to me no complaisance. 

TRUTH 

FLEE from the crowd, and dwell with sooth- 
fastness, 
Still let thy goods suffice, though they be small ; 
For hoards bring hate, and climbing slipperiness, 
The crowd brings envy, wealth can blind us all ; 
Desire no more than doth to thee befall ; 
Do well thyself, who other folks would'st lead ; 
And Truth shall work deliverance indeed. 
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Essay not all that's crooked to redress, 

In trust on her that turneth as a ball ; 

Great leisure lies in little business ; 10 

And eke beware to kick against an awl ; 

Strive not as did the pitcher with the wall. 

Subdue thyself, who blamest other's deed ; 

And Truth shall work deliverance indeed. 

Whate'er is sent, accept with cheerfulness ; 

The wrestling for this world oft brings a fall ; 

No home is here, nor aught but wilderness ; 

Forth, pilgrim, forth ! Forth, creature, from thy 

stall ! 
Look up, behold thy home ; thank God for all ; 
The highway keep, and let thy spirit lead ; 20 

And Truth shall work deliverance indeed. 



Envoy 

Then, creature, leave thy former wretchedness 

Unto the world ; and cease to be a thrall ; 

Cry for His mercy, who in bounteousness 

Made thee of naught, and from this earthly ball 

Draw nigh His throne, and to thy Maker call 

To grant to thee and all men heavenly meed ; 

And Truth shall work deliverance indeed. 
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GENTLENESS 

THE first true stock, the source of Gentleness — 
Whoever claimeth gentle for to be 
Must follow his trace, and all his wits address 
Virtue to keep, and every vice to flee. 
For with true virtue dwelleth dignity, 
And not conversely, safely dare I deem. 
Though wear he mitre, crown, or diademe. 

This first true stock was full of righteousness, 

True of his word, kind, mild, of bounty free, 

Of spirit clean, and loved laboriousness, 10 

Against the vice of sloth, in honesty ; 

Except his heir love virtue as did he, 

He is not gentle, though he rich may seem, 

Though wear he mitre, crown, or diademe. 

Vice may be heir to wealthy viciousness ; 

And yet can no man, as we all may see, 

Bequeath his heir his virtue's nobleness ; 

For that can be reserved for no degree 

Save for the Father, first in majesty, 

Who makes His heir the man of best esteem, 20 

Though wear he mitre, crown, or diademe. 
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LACK OF STEADFASTNESS 

ONE time this world so steadfast was and stable, 
That man's word was an obligation ; 
And now is it so false and execrable 
That word and deed — in sad conclusion — 
Are nowise like ; for turned all upside down 
Is all this world, through bribes and wilfulness, 
That all is lost, for lack of Steadfastness. 

What makes this world to be so variable 

But mankind's fondness for dissension ? 

Among us now a man is held unable 10 

Except he can, by some collusion, 

Maltreat his neighbour by oppression. 

And what the cause, save wilful wickedness, 

That all is lost, for lack of Steadfastness ? 

Truth is put down, and reason held a fable ; 

Virtue hath now no domination ; 

To pity or to pardon none are able. 

By avarice blinded is discretion. 

The world hath made a permutation 

From right to wrong, from truth to fickleness, 20 

That all is lost, for lack of Steadfastness. 
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The Envoy. To King Richard 

Prince, desire thou to be honourable ; 
Cherish thy folk, and hate extortion ; 
Suffer no wickedness that may disable 
Thy justice, in thy country to be done. 
Show forth thy sword of castigation ; 

Dread God, do law, love truth and worthiness, 
And wed thy folk once more to Steadfastness. 

AGAINST WOMEN UNCONSTANT 

MY lady, by your wild new-fangledness 
Ye many a servant have put out of grace ; 

1 take my leave of your unsteadfastness ; 
For well I wot, whate'er your vital space, 
Ye cannot love a half-year in one place. 
For newer things your wish is ever keen ; 
Instead of blue, ye should be clad in green. 

As nothing can a mirror's face impress, 
But lightly as it came, it hies apace, 
So fares your love ; for so your works confess. 10 

Your heart can never faithfulness embrace ; 
But like a weathercock that turns its face 
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With every wind, ye shift, as well is seen. 
Instead of blue, ye should be clad in green. 

Ye might enshrined be, for your fickleness, 

Above Delilah, Cressid, or Cand£ce ; 

In naught but change consists your steadfastness ; 

That fault can no one from your heart efface. 

If one ye lose, ye soon can gain a brace. 

In summer garb, ye wot well what I mean, 20 

Instead of blue, ye should be clad in green. 



THE ENVOY OF CHAUCER TO 

SCOGAN 

LO ! broken are the statutes high in heaven, 
Eternally created to remain, 
Since now I see the shining planets seven 
Must weep and wail, and suffer passion's pain 
Like some poor creature of mere mortal strain. 
Alas ! from whence can such results arise, 
For fear whereof my heart within me dies ? 

By word eternal was it once decreed 

That never, from the fifth encircling sphere, 

One drop of sorrow downward should proceed. 10 
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But now doth Venus weep so many a tear 
That with her weeping she will drown us here ! 
Ah, Scogan ! this is all for thine offence ; 
Thou causest us this flood of pestilence ! 

Hast thou not, in this goddess's despite. 

Through pride, or through thy wanton recklessness, 

Said things defying Love's decrees and right ? 

That, since thy lady saw not thy distress, 

Therefore thou gav'st her up at Michaelmas ? 

Ah, Scogan ! ne'er before, by old or young, 20 

Till now, was Scogan blamed for use of tongue ! 

Thou madest Cupid eke his scorn record 
For that rebellious phrase thou spakest so, 
For which he will no longer be thy lord ; 
And, Scogan, though unbroken is his bow, 
He will not with his arrows vengeance show 
'Gainst thee, or me, or others shaped as we ; 
No power to harm us or to heal has he. 

Now surely, friend, I fear for thy mishap, 

Lest, for thy guilt, the wrath of Love proceed 30 

Against the gray-haired and the round of shape, 

That seem such likely folk in love to speed ! 

Then for our labour shall we win no meed ; 
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But well I wot, thou answer wilt, and say : — 
" See how old Grizzle loves to rhyme and play ! " 

Nay, Scogan ! I no more can me excuse, 
God knoweth well, by words in rhyme expressed ; 
No more I think from sleep to wake my muse, 
That rusteth in my sheath in peace and rest. 
While I was young, I showed her at her best ; 
But all must pass, albeit in prose or rhyme ; 
Take every man his turn, in proper time. 
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Envoy 

Scogan ! that kneelest at the river's head 

Of grace, of honour and all worthiness, 

I' th' end of which stream dwell I, dull and dead, 

Forgotten in my lonely wilderness ; 

Yet, Scogan ! think of Tullius' kindliness, 

Extol thy friend, where praise may fructify ! 

Farewell ! beware thou Love no more defy ! 
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CHAUCER'S ENVOY TO BUKTON 

The counsel of Chaucer concerning Marriage, which he 

sent to Bukton 

MY master Bukton, when of Christ our King 
'Twas questioned — "what is truth or sooth - 
fastness ? " — 
He no word answered to that questioning, 
As meaning — " no man is all true " — I guess. 
And therefore, though I promised to express 
The sorrow and woe that is in marriage, 
I dare not write of it with scornfulness, 
Lest I again fall in such vassalage. 

I will not say how that it is the chain 
Of Lucifer, whereon he gnaweth ever ; 10 

Yet dare I say, were he once out of pain, 
With his consent, he would be bounden never. 
But that poor dotard that again hath liefer 
Enchained to be, than out of prison creep, 
God grant he ne'er may from his woe dissever ; 
And let no man bewail him, though he weep. 

But yet, lest thou do worse, friend, take a wife ; 
Better to wed than burn in sinful wise ; 
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Yet shalt thou suffer sorrow all thy life, 

And be thy wife's poor thrall, as say the wise ; 20 

And if that holy writ may not suffice, 

Experience yet will teach thee, so may hap, 

That better 'twere to fall 'mong enemies 

Than once again to fall in wedlock's trap. 

Envoy 

This little writing, parable, or guide 

That now I send, I bid thee give it heed. 

Unwise is he that cannot well abide ; 

If thou be safe, remain from danger freed. 

The * Wife of Bath ' I pray you that ye read 

Concerning this that now I here expound. 30 

God grant you freely all your life to lead 

In freedom ; for full hard 'tis to be bound. 

THE COMPLAINT OF CHAUCER TO 
HIS EMPTY PURSE 

TO you, my Purse ! and to no other wight 
Complain I, for ye be my lady dear ! 
I am so sorry, now that ye be light ; 
For truly, save ye make me better cheer, 
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I were as lief be laid upon my bier ; 
And therefore to your mercy thus I cry, 
" Be heavy again, or else indeed I die ! " 

Vouchsafe then, e'en this day, ere it be night, 

That I the blissful sound of you may hear, 

Or see your colour like the sunshine bright 10 

That yet, for yellowness, had never peer. 

Ye be my life, my heart ye well can steer, 

Great queen of comfort and good company ; 

Be heavy again, or else indeed I die. 

Now, Purse ! that art to me my life's chief light 

And earthly saviour in this world down here, 

Out of this town, pray, help me by your might, 

Since that ye will not be my treasurer. 

For I, like any friar, am shorn full near. 

But yet I pray unto your courtesy 20 

Be heavy again, or else indeed I die. 

Chaucer's Envoy 

O conqueror of Brutus' Albion, 
Who that, by line and free election, 
Art very king, this song to you I send ; 
And thou, that mayest all our harm amend, 
Give heed unto my supplication ! 
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PROVERBS OF CHAUCER 

I 

WHAT need of clothes so manifold 
Lo ! this sultry summer's day ? — 
After great heat cometh cold ; 
No man cast his cloak away. 

II 

Of all this world the ample space 

My outspread arms can ne'er contain ; 

He that will too much embrace 
Finds little in his grasp remain. 
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NOTES TO THE PROLOGUE 

8. His latter half -course. In Chaucer's time, the sun entered 
Aries, or the Ram, near the middle of March, and left the 
same sign near the middle of April. It thus ran, as it were, 
a former half-course in the Ram during the latter part of 
March, and a latter half-course during the former part of 
April. From other indications it appears that « the night ' 
mentioned in 1. 23 was that of the 17th of April. 

17. Martyr; Thomas a Becket, whose wealthy shrine was 
to he seen in Canterbury cathedral. 

20. Tabard ; a famous inn at Southwark, where the pil- 
grims assembled before commencing their journey. Next 
door to it (1. 719) was a less famous inn called ' The Bell/ 

Lay ; used like the modern « lodged ' ; or « was stopping.' 

51. The siege of Alexandria, in Egypt, by the king of 
Cyprus, took place in 1365. 

52. It was a great honour to sit in the highest place at 
table. 

57. Algeciras is on the south coast of Spain, near Cape 
Trafalgar ; it was taken from the Moorish king of Granada 
in 1344. 
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Belmarye; also called Benmarin, the name of a Moorish 
kingdom in Africa. 

58. Layas ; now called Ay as, in Armenia; not very far 
from Aleppo. 

Attalye ; the Attalia mentioned in Acts xiv. 25. 

62. Tramhsene, formerly Tremecen ; like Belmarye, a 
Moorish kingdom in Africa. 

65. Palathia, in Anatolia, was one of the lordships held 
by Christian knights after the Turkish conquests. — Tyr- 
whitt's note. 

75. His doublet showed the black marks made by the iron 
hauberk which he had so lately worn over it. 

100. It was then a common custom for a squire to carve 
the meat. 

115. He wore, for good luck, a little silver image of St. 
Christopher. It was used as a brooch. 

116. Baldrkk; a belt passing over one shoulder to which 
the horn was attached. 

120. By seynt Loy f by saint Eligius, bishop of Noyon, who 
died a.d. 659. As he was quite a modern saint, an oath that 
appealed to him was somewhat less serious. 

125. French of Stratford-at-the-Bow ; i. e. the debased Nor- 
man, or Anglo-French, still in use at the English court ; 
the language spoken by Edward III. It was then fast losing 
ground, and Richard II. spoke " the French of Paris." This 
French of Stratford was a real language, and was used in 
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the law-courts ; indeed, a very large number of words have 
found their way from it into modern English. Many rather 
poor jests have arisen from misunderstanding this line. 

159. Beads, A common number for a set of beads was 55 ; 
50 smaller and 5 larger ones. 

161. The brooch was made in the shape of a large A, with 
a crown above it ; where A denoted Amor, i. e. love. The 
inscription was Amor vincit omnia, " love conquers all things." 

173. The rules of St. Maurus and St. Benedict were old 
forms of discipline, and the Monk looked upon them as 
being too strict. 

177. A tvdi-plucked hen ; one less valuable than a hen that 
had all its feathers. The allusion is to a thing of no great 
value. 

178. Hunters are no holy men; a remark found in some old 
Latin commentaries on Genesis z. 9. They gave Nimrod a 
bad character, as he introduced idolatry. 

180. A remark in the Decretal of Gratian says that a 
monk, when out of his monastery, is like a fish out of water. 

183. Chaucer told the monk he agreed with him. 

187. Austin ; the celebrated St. Augustine of Hippo, who 
commended manual labour. 

197. Love-knot; a twist with two loops and two ends. 

202. A had; a cauldron. Still in occasional use. 

209. Bounds, limits. A friar authorized to beg within 
certain limits was called a Omitor. 
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no. Four. The four orders of friars were the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustine friars ; otherwise 
known as the Black, Gray, White, and Austin Friars. 

238. FUur-de-lis; " flower of the lily." 

254. The friars often quoted the text beginning in prin- 
cipio, " in the beginning "; St. John i. 1. 

258. 'Love-days' were days set apart for an amicable 
adjustment of private differences ; the friar then acted as 
umpire. 

277. Middelburgh, near Flushing in Holland, opposite 
Harwich on the river Orwell. 

310. The church-porch or portico of old St. Paul's was 
used by lawyers for consultation. 

329. Bars. Narrow bars of metal went across the flat 
girdle. They were perforated to allow the tongue of the 
buckle to pass through them. 

334. Sop in •wine; wine with bread or toast in it. 

336. Epicurus (died B.C. 270) held that pleasure was the 
highest good. 

340. St. Julian was, as it were, the patron-saint of 
hospitality. 

364. Fraternity, i. e. a guild ; like the London * companies.' 

381. Galingale, the root of sweet cyperus ; used to give 
things a pleasant flavour. 

400. No mercy was shown in the old naval battles. The 
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vanquished were thrown overboard. The shipman did no 
more than was usual. 

414. Astronomy; what we should now call astrology. The 
doctors then worked by astrological rules, administering 
medicines when the planets were favourable, and the like. 

420. It was held that there were four < humours ' in men, 
viz. hot, cold, moist, and dry ; and that diseases were caused 
by some humour being excessive. 

429. All these are names of men renowned for medical 
skill, Greek, Arabian and English. < Galien ' is now 
usually written Galen. 

443. Gold was thought to be a valuable cordial. 

466. A most celebrated place of pilgrimage was the shrine 
of St. James the Greater, at Compostella, in Galicia. 

468. To have teeth wide apart was a sign that the person 
would travel much. 

509. Some priests left their parish-duties to be performed 
by a stranger, and went to London, where they could earn 
larger sums by becoming chantry-priests. 

548. The prize for wrestling was often a ram. 

563. A jocose allusion to an old proverb: — "An honest 
miller has a golden thumb.' 1 

567. Pi. manciple was an officer who purchased provisions 
for inns of court or colleges. 

624. Cherubs were usually painted bright red. 
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646. Qutstio ; in old law-case*, after the case has been put, 
we find " questio, quid juris ? " i. e. " the question is, what 
law is there/' or, what is the law as to this point ? 

666. A garland, made of three hoops adorned with rib- 
bons, was usually hung before the door of an ale-house. 

67a. In the original — " Come hider, love, to me ; " quoted 
from a popular song of the time. 

685. Vernide ; a small copy of the 'vernicle' at Rome. 
The vernicle was a handkerchief preserved in Rome, 
upon which the features of Christ had been miraculously 
impressed. 

742. This alleged saying of Plato occurs in 'The Consol- 
ation of Philosophy,' by Boethius, bk. Hi., prose 12. 

826. St. Thoma8-a-Waterings, or St. Thomas-Watering, 
was a place for watering horses, near the second mile-stone 
on the way from London to Canterbury. 



NOTES TO THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 

7. Macrobius wrote a commentary on * Scipio's Dream,' 
which was written by Cicero. 

42. She. As this is a translation, the reference is to some 
lady to whom Guillaume de Lords, the author of the French 
original, evidently desired to dedicate his work. 

81. Popinjay, parrot. It must be remembered that all the 
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references are not to England, but to France. Besides which 
the French author is highly imaginative and romantic. 

1 1 8. Seine ; the river on which stands Paris. 

225. Perch; the modern clothes-horse. 

227. Miniver; a costly fur, worn by wealthy people. 

281. T-ivu; certainly. Chaucer frequently employs this 
adverb, especially at the end of a line. 

344. Start; skip, as if for joy. 

369. The description of Time (369-394) is merely paren- 
thetical. L. 395 resumes the description of Age. The 
sentence is incomplete ; no verb follows the nominative 
Time, unless it be resteth (1. 374). 

381. Here again the nominative Time has no verb follow- 
ing it, unless we accept endure as belonging to it (1. 385). 

670. A service; an imitation of a religious service. 

684. The word siren, borrowed from the Greek, had at this 
date been adopted in French, but not in English. The 
English equivalent was mermaia. 

744. A carol meant, originally, a dance in a ring accom- 
panied by a song. 

914. The yaffle is the green woodpecker, answering to 
Chaucer's ivodcwale. 

917, The original has uns anges, an angel ; with reference 
to Cupid. It rhymes with mcsanges, « titmice,' with which 
the preceding line ends. 
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947* AUwas gold; so in the translation, and in the original. 
It is an exaggeration ; because, when the feathers and the 
tree (i. e. shaft) are excepted, only the barb is left. 

977. At this date Villainy meant Churlishness or Dis- 
courtesy. See I. 166 above. 

1089. Many precious stones were supposed to guard the 
wearer from poison. 

1201. Gonfalon or gonfanon, a war-banner. 

1234. Arras is in Artois, in the north of France. Hence 
the celebrated arras, or cloth of arras, 

1240. rochet; an outer garment or tunic, usually of fine 
white linen. 

1250. Windsor's lord. The reference is to our Edward I., 
when prince of Wales ; showing that the French original 
was written before 1272. Edward was son of Henry of 
Windsor, our Henry III. ; and was remarkably tall. 

1 36 1. Nutmegs; the garden is evidently a romantic garden 
of the imagination, in which anything could grow. 

1369. Grains of paradise ; an old name for cardamums. 

1370. Settvall, an old spelling of the Middle English 
cetrwaU ; Old French citoal ; Latin xcdoarium, zedoary. A 
medicinal substance with a fragrant smell and aromatic 
taste, used as a stimulant. 

1458. Pepin le Bref, king of the Franks ; died a.d. 768. 
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NOTES TO ANELIDA AND ARCITE 

i. The first three stanzas are more or less imitated from 
the Italian poem named the <Teseide' (history of Theseus), by 
Boccaccio. Stanza i corresponds to the third stanza of bk. i. 
of the ' Teseide ' ; stanza 2, to the second stanza ; and stanza 
3, to the first. 

15. Polyhymnia ; one of the nine Muses, who are called 
her sisters in 1. 16. They are here represented as dwelling 
on Mount Parnassus (in Phocis). 

17. Helicon was a mountain in Boeotia; but Chaucer is 
really thinking of the Castalian spring near Parnassus ; he 
makes the same confusion in ' Troilus,' iii. 1809. 

Cirra was an ancient town near Parnassus. 

21. Corinne; Corinnus. He is said to have written an 
account of the Trojan war. Why Chaucer introduces his 
name is not known, as he has nothing to do with the 
present (unfinished) poem. 

22. This stanza is expanded from three lines in the 
'Thebais,' a Latin poem by Statius ; bk. xii. 11. 519-521. 
With 1. 24, compare Chaucer's * Knight's Tale/ 169, 121 ; 
with 11. 30, 31, the same, 117-8; with 11. 36, 37, 38, the 
same, 23, 24, 114; with 11. 43-6, the same, 14, 15, 169. 

50-70. These three stanzas are partly from the < Teseide/ 
bk. ii., stanzas 10-12. 

57. Amphiorax is Chaucer's spelling of Amphiaraus, a 
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hero who accompanied Polynices to besiege Thebes, and was 
swallowed up by an earthquake ; see Statius, ' Thebais,' bk. 
vii. Tydeus, Hippomedon, Parthenopsus, and Capaneus 
were also among the seven chiefs who besieged Thebes. The 
last of these is called Campaneus by Chaucer and Lydgate. 

60. Theban brethren; Eteocles and Polynices, who con- 
tended against each other for the possession of Thebes. 

61. Adrastus, king of Argos, father-in-law of Polynices, 
survived the siege and returned home. 

64. Creon made himself master of Thebes after the death 
of Eteocles and Polynices. 

71. No original is known from which Chaucer might 
have derived the rest of the poem. 

145. To wear a lady's favourite colours was one way of 
showing devotion to her. 

150. "And Lamech took unto him two wives; " Genesis 
iv. 19. 

154. But it was Lamech's son, Jabal, who was "the father 
of such as dwell in tents ; " Genesis iv. 20. 

157. It is implied that some horses will, at one moment, 
bite ; and at another will whinny, as if desiring to be 
caressed. 

193. Crumb or snip. The original has fee orshipe, i. e. fee 
or reward. The A.S. scipe, Mid. E. shipe, reward, wages, is 
very scarce. 

357. The description of the temple of Mars, though here 
wanting, is fully preserved in the '.Knight's Tale.' 
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NOTES TO THE FORMER AGE 

1 6. Galantine; a sauce made of grated bread, cinnamon, 
ginger, and sugar, mixed with claret and vinegar. It is 
mentioned in the 'Ballad to Rosa mound/ p. 143, 1. 17. 

17. Madder was used for dyeing red; weld, or dyer's 
rocket {Reseda Luteola), for yellow; and woad, for blue. 

35. This saying of Diogenes is quoted from John of 
Salisbury's * Policraticus,' lib. viii., c. 6; or from Jerome's 
* Epistle against Jovinian,' lib. ii. 

41-8. Imitated from ' Le Roman de la Rose,' 1. 8437, & c * 

49. Plate ; i. e. for use in plate-armour. 

59. It was supposed that Nimrod built Babel ; Gen. x. 10. 



NOTES TO FORTUNE 

7. In the < Parson's Tale' (Group I, § 248) there is a 
reference to "that new French song, Jai tout perdu, &c." 

35. "The gall of the Hysene cureth bleared eies;" 
Holland's translation of * Pliny's Natural History,' bk. 28., 
c. 8. 

73. Princes. It is not known to what this refers. If the 
royal dukes are meant, then " the best friend " may mean 
the king. It looks like an indirect appeal to him. 



NOTES TO ROSAMOUND 

17. The sauce or pickle called galantine is explained above, 
in the note to 'The Former Age/ 1. 16; seep. 165. The 
pike refers to the fish so named. 

20. Tristram's love was occasioned by a magical love- 
potion, from which he could not recover. 



NOTES TO TRUTH 

7. "The truth shall make you free ; M John viii. 32. 

9. The reference is to Fortune, who was represented as 
turning a wheel. 

11. "To kick against the pricks; " Acts ix. 5. 

12. Suggested by iEsop's fable of the earthen pitcher 
being dashed against a brazen one. 



NOTES TO GENTLENESS 

1. Gentleness here means gentlemanly character, nobility 
of mind. 

7. Whether he be a bishop, a king, or an emperor. 
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